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WIDNEY 
said suddenly. ‘you come along with us. 
‘“The Renegade; see page 168 


DRAWN BY GUSTAVUS C. 
‘** Jack.’ she 
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The Renegade Diwag iy oe 
CLASS , 


BY LLOYD OSBOURNE 


It was two o’clock in the afternoon, 
and from her uneasy anchorage in the pass 
the German man-of-war struck the time, 
four bells. Overhead, the sun shone 
fiercely through a mist of fire; below, the 
bay gave back a dancing glare. On the 
outer reef, the long breakers foamed and 
tumbled, white as far as the eye could 
reach. From his perch beneath the bows 
of the Northern Light a sailor, paint brush 
in hand, was slowly wearing out the day; 
a brown-bearded, straight-nosed, hand- 
some man of thirty, his red shirt open to 
the waist, his bare arms stained with the 
drippings of his brush. Astride of his 
plank, which hung suspended in midair 
by a block and tackle at either end, the 
seaman faced the task that seemed to 
have noend. For a week he had been at 
it, patch by patch, working his way ’round 
the bark; while the bells had struck on 
the man-of war and the sun had risen and 
set. 

As he swept his brush across the blis- 
tered wall in front of him, he wondered 
moodily whether fate had nothing more 
in store for him than this. Was he to 
finish as he had begun, a common sailor, 
doing forever what others bade him— 
painting other people’s ships, pulling other 
people’s ropes, clinging at night on other 
people’s yards to take in other people’s 
sails, facing tempests and squalls, reefs, 
lee-shores, and all the vicissitudes of the 
deep for others? He laid down the brush 
beside him, and in a somber reverie, 
looked towards Apia. His eyes scarcely 
took in the bigger buildings that were 
dotted here and there ’round the circum- 











ference of the beach; the stone cathedral, 
the great yellow warehouse of the Firm, 
the two hotels, the consulates, churches 
and stores. What attracted him, what 
held him in a sort of spell, were the lesser 
roofs showing through the green of trees 
and gardens, the tiny cottages on the out- 
skirts of the town, or others further back, 
scattered and solitary on the wooded hills. 
Was he, then, never to possess a house of 
his own, nor a yard of earth? Was the 
sea, the accursed sea, to claim him till he 
died? What had he done, he asked him- 
self, that others drew all the prizes and 
left him but the blanks? That they should 
stay ashore and prosper, that they should 
marry and have children ’round them, 
while he drudged at sea alone? Those 
traders, clerks, saloonkeepers, those me- 
chanics, carpenters, ship-wrights, smiths 
and stevedores, how he envied them; 
envied their houses, their wives, their 
children, their gardens, their soft and 
comfortable lives, everything that made 
them so different from himself; he, the 
outcast, with no home but his musty 
bunk; they the poorest, kings beside him. 

It was the sea, he said to himself, the 
sea that took all and gave nothing; the sea, 
mother of all injustice and misery; the 
sea whose service was to tie oneself to the 
devil’s tail and whisk forever about the 
world, sweating in doldrums, freezing in 
snow squalls, hanging onto lashing yards, 
blinded, soaked, benumbed, the gale 
above, death below. And yet, even here 
there were some, no better indeed than he, 
who grasped the meagre prizes that even 
the sea itself could not withhold; prizes 
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that he could never hope to touch; the 
command of ships, the right to tread the 
quarter-deck, the handle to one’s name. 
How did they do it, these favored ones of 
of fortune? How did Hansen, that stink 
ing Dutchman, ever rise to be master of 
the Northern Light? And that swine, 
Bates, the mate, who already had the 
promise of a ship? And Knight, the sec- 
ond mate, a boy but twenty-two, yet whose 
foot was even now on the upward 
ladder? 

* Jack Haviland,” said the sailor to 
himself, “‘ Jack Haviland, you’re a fool!” 

Having several times delivered himself 
of this sentiment, always with an increas- 
ing heartiness of self-contempt, he slapped 
on some more paint and began to whistle. 
But the whistle died away again, for a 
little house was peeping through the trees 
at him, and he remembered how he had 
seen it from the road, embowered with 
flowers, with the river flowing at its foot, 
a cool, snug, inviting little house, with 
green blinds, a pigeon-cote, and a flight 
of steps descending to the bathing pool. 
How happy, no doubt, the feller that 
owned it. A feller with a reg’lar job. 
A wife, maybe, and kids to swing in that 
there contraption under the mango; a fel- 
ler as like as not, no better than himself 
—and yet! 

“Jack,” he said huskily to himself, 
“How the hell have you missed it all?” 

“*Women and drink,”’ came the answer. 
“Women and drink, Jack, my boy.” 

In the course of his long and wandering 
life how often had he been paid off; how 
often had he felt his pockets heavy with 
the gold so arduously toiled for; how often 
had he vowed to himself that this time he 
would keep it. And had he kept it? 

Never! 

There had been windfalls, too—money 
that had come easily; double handfuls of 
money that he had tossed in the air like a 
child to see it glitter. Sixteen hundred 
dollars from a lucky whaling cruise; seven 
hundred dollars, his share for salvaging 
the derelict steamer Shore Ditch; sixty-six- 
pounds, eight and four pence that the pas- 
sengers had raised for him when he saved 
the girl at Durban—that, and a gold med- 
al, and a fancy certificate with the British 
and American flags intertwined. That 


medal! It had gone for a round of 
drinks and the spree that followed. And 
the fancy certificate!—thunder, he had 
left it on the Huascar when he had taken 
leg-bail of the Chilenean navy. 

“Women and drink, Jack Haviland!” 

That’s where it has gone, every dollar 
of it. To the sharks and blood-suckers 
of seaport towns; to the tawdry sisterhood 
that spun their nets for Jack ashore; to 
those women that wheedled the seaman’s 
last cent, and laughed to see him starving 
in the streets. It was for these he worked, 
then? It was for these he was even this 
minute painting the bloody bark; for rum- 
sellers and worse. He repeated the 
words to himself as he looked at his torn 
nails and blackened hands. For these, 
for these! He felt within himself the 
welling of a great resolution, of a great 
revolt. He would reform. He would 
save his money. He would live straight. 
When they were paid off at Portland 
there should be two hundred dollars com- 
ing to him. Two hundred dollars more 
or less. He would put it in the bank and 
get a shake-down in one of them model 
lodging houses. He would turn in at 
night with “Jesus, lover of my soul” in 
worsted work above his blessed head; 
and in the morning he would plank down 
his fifteen cents and begin the day with 
gospel tea. He would be a man! Yes, 
siree, a man. Not a hog! 

Then, in his mind’s eye he saw himself 
rolling down the street, a girl on either 
arm, the gaslights dancing in his tipsy 
head. He would meet a shipmate and 
drop in somewhere for a drink; and then 
the party growing as it went, and general 
adjournment to one of them hurdy-gur- 
dies. Here they would dance and sing 
and drink and whoop it up till—till—! 
Yes, that’s what would happen. That’s 
what always happened. Them good res- 
olutions always ended in that way—in 
smoke. He had made them, man and 
boy, for this fourteen year. He would 
make them, he supposed, until the day he 
died. And keep them? No, he was a 
hog; he would go on like a hog; he would 
die a hog; a durned, low, dirty, contemp- 
tible hog! 

He spat in the water to emphasize his 
self-disgust; cursed the infernal sun, and 
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then, dipping into the pot again, continued 
his job. 

Turning around to rest his arms, he 
perceived, beneath the deep shade of the 
Matautu shore, the first sign of animation 
in that sleepy settlement. A crowd of 
natives were straggling out to a whale 
boat that was apparently being made 
ready for sea. Men and girls were wad- 
ing to it with baskets of food, kegs of beef, 
a tin of biscuit and a capacious chest. A 
couple of children bawled frantically in the 
stern sheets, while a shrill old woman slid 
over the gunwale with a live pig in her 
arms. Strange packages of tapa cloth 
were carried out; bundles of mats, pad- 
dles, guns, a tin of kerosene, a huge stone 
for an anchor, a water demijohn, more 
pigs, a baby, and a parakeet in a bamboo 
cage. These were all thrown in and 
stored with noisy good humor, and a 
dozen different readjustments. The baby 
in turn was given the bow, the stern, the 
center, as if nothing would satisfy it. The 
pig broke loose and was ingloriously re- 
captured. A dejected, thin person, some- 
what past middle years, in what seemed 
no costume but his native skin, retired 
shorewards with the parakeet. An old 
chief, his head white with lime, after a 
prolonged nose-rubbing with those on 
shore, marched out to the boat carrying 
an umbrella above his stately head. There 
were more farewells in shallow water, 
more running to and fro, a brief reappear- 
ance of the undecided parakeet. The 
young men took their places at the thwarts, 
the old chief settled the tiller on the rudder- 
head, the women, girls, and children 
crowded in wherever they could; and 
then, amid shouts and cheers, the paddles 
dipped and the boat moved slowly sea- 
ward. 

Haviland watched it all with a sullen 
envy. How was it that these brown sav- 
ages were free, and he barnacled to a 
slab-sided bark? Was he not a white 
man and their superior? Did he not 
look down on them from the heights of 
the world’s ruling race, kindly, tolerantly, 
contemptuously, as one does on children? 
And yet, who had the best of it? Listen 
to the dip of the paddles; hear the mellow 
chorus that timed the rowers’ strokes; not 
a care on board, not a face that was not 





smiling! His white superiority! They 
might have it! His lonely and toiling life! 
What fool amongst them would exchange 
with him? His wages! Look at them! 
they hadn’t none and wanted none; and 
as like as not they were putting to sea with- 
out a dollar amongst the crowd. Civi- 
lization? Rot! He would give all his 
share of it for a place in that there boat to 
drive a paddle with the rest of them; to 
be, what he wished to God he had been 
born, a durned Kanaka! 

The whale boat drew swiftly toward 
him, as if to pass beneath the bark on her 
way to the pass. The paddles leaped to 
a rousing song and crashed in unison 
on the slopping gunwales. Dip, switch, 
bang, and then the accentuated thunder 
of forty voices, the men’s hoarse and 
straining, the women’s rich, falsetto and 
musical. In the stern the old chief 
swayed with every rush of the boat, one 
sinewy hand clenched on the tiller, the 
other enfolding a little child. In the bow 
a handsome boy stood erect and graceful, 
throwing a rifle in the air and dancing to 
the song of his comrades. Dip, switch, 
bang! On they came with an increasing 
roar, the white water splashing under 
their bow. 

Haviland dropped his brush and looked 
on with open mouth. Great Caesar, he 
knew that old feller in the stern! He 
had smoked pipes with him in the Samoan 
house by the bridge; and that girl there, 
waving and shaking her hand to him, 
that was little Fetuao, the daughter who 
used to look at him so shyly and laugh 
when she met his eyes. Little Fetuao, 
that he had given the dominoes to, and 
that dress from the Dutch Firm, and them 
beads! Fetuao! Wasn’t she pretty as 
she stood there in the boat calling to him; 
so slim and straight, with her splendid hair 
in the wind, and her brown bosom open 
to the sun. Pretty! My God, she was 
a spanking beauty, that girl! 

The boat came to a stop beneath him; 
the paddles backed, and Haviland with 
some embarrassment, received the stare 
of the whole party below. 

‘Poor white mans work all time,” ex- 
claimed Fetuao, standing on a thwart to 
raise her head to the level of his foot. 

“That’s right!” said Jack. 
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‘‘Kanaka more better,” said the girl. 

“A blame sight!’ said Jack. 

“Jack,” said Fetuao, “I go home now, 
and never see you no more. Good-bye, 
Jack!” 

She raised her little hands, which the 
sailor clasped in his big ones. Her tender, 
troubled eyes met his own; her mouth 
quivered, her fingers tightened on his palm. 

“Jack,” she said suddenly, ‘‘ you come 
along with us, Jack.” 

“Do you mean it, Puss?” he said, 
eagerly. ‘Do you mean it?” 

**O, Jack, you come too,” she said. 

“You come, that’s good,” cried the old 
chief. 

Jack, in a dream, looked above him 
and met the sour glances of Hansen and 
Bates, whom the noise had brought to the 
ship’s rail; then he looked below into the 
girlish face upraised to his. Fo. better 
or worse his resolution was taken. They 
might keep his chest; they might keep his 
wages; their stinking ship might sink or 
swim for all he cared. They were wel- 
come to what Jack Haviland left behind 
him, for Jack Haviland at last was /ree/ 
He dropped lightly into the boat beside 
Fetuao, and with one arm around her 
naked waist, he shouted to the natives to 
shove off. 

“* Fo’el”’ cried the chief, and the paddles 
moved again. 

Above their heads the astounded captain 
clutched the arm of the astounded mate, 
and pointed wildly after the deserter. 

“Look at that!’ exclaimed Hansen. 

“The damned scoundrel,” roared 
Bates. 


Jack landed in Oa Ray the possessor, 
except for the clothes upon his back, of 
nothing but his rugged health, his stout 
heart, and a determination to make good 
his footing with his new friends. He re- 
membered drawing apart from the others, 
as the welcoming throng came down to 
greet them in the dusk, forlornly strug- 
gling with his embarrassment, and the 
penetrating sense of his own helplessness 
and isolation. Would he ever forget, 
standing there as he did, unremarked, 
solitary, shivering in his rags, the soft 
hand that felt through the darkness for 
his own, the voice so gentle, low and 


sweet that whispered to him: ‘Come, 
Jack, you my white mans now!” 

This was the beginning of Jack’s new 
life. He became a member of the chief’s 
family, sleeping with the others at night 
on the outspread mats, and taking his 
share by day of all the work and play of 
the little Samoan village. He weeded 
taro, he carried stones for the bk» ding of 
the new church, he helped to lav out nets, 
he speared fish, and he played cricket 
and ¢éa t’a. By nature neither an idler 
nor a shirk, he was consumed besides with 
a desire to repay the kindness and hospi- 
tality of his hosts; and the old chief, his 
friend from the start, now became his 
captain to be rendered the unquestioning 
obedience of a seaman. And old Faale- 
lei, whose loose authority was often disre- 
garded by his own subjects, delighted inthe 
possession of this stalwart white, so wil- 
ling, so eager, so ingenious in the mending 
of boats and nets, a man to whom the 
mechanism of a gun had no secret, and 
in whose hands a single hatchet became 
a tool chest. 

Living thus among the only mild, 
courteous and refined people he had ever 
known, Jack insensibly altered and im- 
proved. His loud voice grew softer, his 
boisterous laugh less explosive, and his 
rough ways gave way to a clumsy imita- 
tion of Samoan good manners. Little by 
little the uncouth sailor patterned himself 
on the model of his new friends, and he, 
whose every second word had been an 
oath, whose only repartee a blow, now set 
himself to learn the most ceremonious 
language in the world, and the only one, 
perhaps, in which one cannot swear! 

And Fetuao? When he had first taken 
up his abode in Faalelei’s house, he had 
never doubted (seeing the girl’s extrava- 
gant affection for him and knowing the 
laxity of the native people) that it would 
not be long before he might form with her 
one of those irregular connections so com- 
mon in the islands, and, indeed, it grew 
daily more plain that he had but to ask to 
have. But Jack, not a little to his own 
astonishment, stirred by undreamed-of 
instincts and undreamed-of scruples, put 
the idea from him with a hesitation he 
could hardly explain to himself. In his 
wicked and lawless past he had known 




















every kind of woman but a good woman; 
he had seen in a thousand water side re- 
sorts every variety of feminine degrada- 
tion and feminine shame, and had sounded 
in his time all the squalid depths of sailor 
vice. With the memory of these unspeak- 
able contrasts, Fetuao’s freshness, purity, 
and beauty shone with a sort of angelic 
brightness. No, by God, he swore, she 
should never come to harm through him; 
and clenching his huge hands together he 
would repeat these words to himself when 
he sometimes felt his resolution falter. 
For the sailor, who never until then had 
known a modest woman, who had starved 
his whole life long for what his money 
could never buy, whose heart at thirty 
was as virgin as a boy’s, now found him- 
self moved by a sublime passion for the 
only creature that had ever loved him. 

For she did love him; of that, indeed, 
he had never the need to reassure him- 
self; and in the knowledge of her love, 
he became, almost in spite of himself, a 
better man. In her girlish self-abandon- 
ment Fetuao lacked the artifices which 
older women would have used; she never 
thought to guard herself, or to coquette 
with him. At night, as they walked hand 
in hand about the village, or sat close to- 
gether on some log or boat, she would 
take his arm and draw it around her; she 
would lay her head against his breast; 
she would press herself so close to him 
that he could hear her beating heart. 
There was much of the mother in her 
love for him. He was her great baby, to 
be caressed, kissed, crooned over, to be 
petted and encouraged. Her tender laugh- 
ter was always in his ears; she corrected 
him as she might a child, with a sweet 
seriousness, and an implication that his 
shame was hers whenever he blundered 
in Samoan etiquette; she prompted him 
and pushed him through scenes of trying 
formality, and drilled him assiduously in 
politeness. 

In the moonlight, when they were alone 
together, she taught him how to receive 
the ’ava cup; how to spill the libation to 
the gods; how to invoke a proper blessing 
on the company. She taught him how 
to say ““O susunga, lau susunga fo’t,” on 
entering a strange house; how to pull the 
mat over his knee to express his fictitious 
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dependence, how to join in the chorus 
““maliu mai, susu mat,’”’ when others en- 
tered after him; how, indeed, to comport 
himself everywhere with the finished cour- 
tesy of a Samoan chief. 

Thus the bright days passed, and 
months melted into months, and still Jack 
remained an inmate of Faalelei’s house- 
hold. At first he had accepted this 
strange life as a sort of holiday, never 
doubting that, in the end, he must turn 
his back on these pleasant people, and 
see, from a dizzy yard arm, their exquisite 
island sink forever behind him. The 
place thus possessed for him the charm of 
something he was destined soon to lose, 
and he clung to it as a man clings to his 
fading youth, with a sense that it is slip- 
ping from him. He sighed as he thought 
of the forecastle that somewhere he knew 
awaited him; how he would recall those 
still nights in Oa when he would be 
roused by the boatswain’s handspike on 
the hatch, and the hoarse cry of “‘all hands 
on deck!” 

One day, when he was out in Faalelei’s 
boat, pulling an oar with some others of 
the chief’s retainers, Pulu, Faalelei’s 
cousin, standing in the bow with a stick 
of dynamite motioning them after a shoal 
of bonito, an accident occurred that came 
near ending Jack altogether. The dyna- 
mite exploded prematurely; Pulu was 
killed, and the whole side of the boat was 
blown to pieces, A neighboring canoe 
picked up the survivors and brought them 
back to the shore, whence Jack, badly 
hurt in the shoulder, was carried up to 
the house. They laid him on the floor, 
pale and groaning, while the children ran 
out screaming for Fetuao. She came in 
like a whirlwind, still wet from the river, 
and threw herself on her knees beside him. 
With passionate imperiousness she made 
the rest of the household wait upon her 
bidding as she busied herself in staunch- 
ing the flow of blood, and in picking the 
splinters from the wound. Jack knew 
how wont she was, in common with all 
Samoans, to shrink from disagreeable 
sights; it touched him to see how her love 
had conquered her repugnance; nor could 
he resist a smile when she began to tear her 
little wardrobe into bandages, those che- 
mises and lavalavas that she used to iron 
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under the trees, and put away with such 
care into the camphor-wood chest with the 
bell lo« k. 

For the better part of a fortnight Jack 
lay where they had placed him on the mat, 
undergoing, with intermissions of fever 
and delirium, the tedious stages of con- 
Fetuao never to 
leave him, attending to his wants, brushing 
away the flies, feeding and washing him 
with an anxious solemnity that at times 
almost awed the sailor. Her brilliant 
eyes, as black and limpid as some wild 
animal’s watched him with an unceasing 
stare. He often wondered what was 
passing in her graceful head as he lay 
looking up at her, too weak to speak, the 
drowsy hours succeeding one another in 
unbroken silence. Once, when he ran his 
hand over his face and recollected with 
a pang how old and ugly he must seem to 
her, she had understood the sigh that ex- 
pressed his own self-disgust, and had bent 
over and kissed him on the lips. From 
that moment his love for her deepened 
into an emotion transcending anything he 
had ever felt before. He saw now that 


valescence. seemed 


to separate himself from her would be 


to break both their hearts; that for good 
or evil he was hers and she was his; that 
fate, that God, indeed, had joined them 
together. 

When, at last, he grew strong enough 
to walk, he went with her across to the 
native pastor’s house where together they 
stood up before the Reverend Tavita Sin- 
gua and were married. This was the 
prelude to another and more binding cere- 
mony before the American consul at Apia, 
whither they both went in a canoe bor- 
rowed from Faalelei. The official books 
were withdrawn from the safe and the 
thirty-six Americans in Samoa were in- 
creased by two names; Jack Haviland, 
aged 31, birthplace, Bath, Maine, occu- 
pation seaman, present residence, Oa Bay, 
and Fetuao Haviland, supposed to be 17, 
daughter of Faalelei, chief of Oa Bay, 
his lawful wife (see Consular Marriage 
Record, page 18). 

As he stood there before the consul, 
painfully conscious of his bare feet, of his 
unkempt and ragged appearance, of the 
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subject of the fee. No doubt there is 
some kind of damage, he said, and might 
he leave his ring—his mother’s wedding 
ring— in pawn until he might earn a little 
money and square the matter? The con- 
sul took the ring, looked at it a-moment 
without a word, and then, in a rough, 
friendly way, seized Fetuao’s hand and 
slipped it on her finger. 

“T think it belongs here,” he said. 

“But the fee,” said Jack. 

“‘Damn the fee,” said the consul. 

With that he went into an inner office 
and returned with a sheepish air, as of a 
man about to do something he is ashamed 
of. ‘‘Here’sten dollars” he said. ‘Take 
it. It’s a wedding present, you know. 
I never married anybody before.” 

Jack refused the gifta little ungraciously, 
though his voice trembled in doing so. 

“Have a drink, then?” said the consul. 

“No, I thank you, sir,” Jack blurted 
out. 

Embarrassment in a cloud descended 
on all three. The consul, like the worthy 
fellow he was, wished to do something for 
these waifs; and his eyes roved about the 
big hot room in search of he knew not 
what. Jack and Fetuao, no more at ease, 
stood close together and waited submis- 
sively. Finally, noticing the new boat 
flag lying on his desk, the consul took it 
up in both his hands. ‘‘Haviland,” he 
said, oratorically, ‘‘this is my flag, and 
your flag, and it is now Mrs. Haviland’s 
flag, for I’ve made her as good an Amer- 
ican as the pair of us. Take it along 
with you, and if you have children, bring 
them up to love and honor Old Glory as 
we do, and teach them at your knee what 
it stands for, freedom, justice, and equal 
rights for every man born under it. And 
if there should ever be any trouble here, 
a war, riot or any little unpleasantness, 
just hoist it above your house and its 
bright folds will protect you as much as 
if the whole United States army lay in a 
mighty camp around you!” 

Jack took the flag respectfully, much 
impressed by the consul’s speech, and 
tremendously pleased, besides, that Fe- 
tuao should see that an American, even 
a common, low-down American seaman 
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like himself, counted for something in the 
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‘‘Fetuao seemed never to leave him, attending to. his wants with anxious 
solemnity.”’ 
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of them stinking Dutchmen have acted 
like this “counsel” did? His counsel, by 
thunder, and his breast heaved with grat- 
itude and patriotic fervor. Afterwards, 
when Fetuao and he ate their lunch under 
a tree, he spread out the consul’s gift on 
the ground beside him, and the word 
freedom, justice and equal rights boomed 
sonorously in his ears. To Fetuao, ii 
her simplicity, the bunting appeared a sort 
of sanction or certificate of their civil 
marriage; and when she returned home 
explained that it was all settled, the 
jaamasino having written their names in 
the book and given them the /ua Ameleke! 


Three years passed. Jack rubbed his 
eves and wondered what had become of 
them; and he read the answer in his 
coffee bushes, now breast high and bright 
with fruit, in his trellised vanilla, already 
so exacting and profitable, in his sturdy 
bread-fruit trees thickening with every 
rain, in the patches of bananas, taro, yams, 
‘ava, egg-plant, sweet potatoes, pineapples 
and soursops that were set out so trimly 
in the plantation his axe had won from the 
primeval forest. His house, too, had 
drawn not a little on his capital, his capital 
of strength, skill and perseverance, but he 
grudged neither time nor labor in making 
it the best in Oa. For a house is an im- 
portant matter to a family man, even if it 
weren’t a paying thing like vanilla, nor 
capable of helping a feller along like a 
cow or a boat. It paid you back in its 
own way, a mighty good way, too, and it 
grew to be a part of you like your wife, if 
you weren’t a poor, lone, seafaring son-of- 
a-gun without one. 

Of course it wasn’t much of a house, 
being a sort of beehive-shaped concern, 
with a thatched roof a foot.thick and open 
all round the sides when the cocoanut 
curtains were hysted. But when these 
were pulled down at night, and you were 
a-setting in one of your own homemade 
chairs, with your wife on your knee, the 
night breeze rustling overhead and the 
breakers moaning a mile away on the 
outer reef, it made you sort of feel like 
things had come right at last, and that for 
two cents you’d plank right down on your 
knees, then and there, and thank God, by 
God! 
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All this had not been accomplished 
without work, but then it was work for 
himself and not others. Jack had never 
known before what it was to enjoy the 
fruit of his own labor; he had always been 
a cog in the blind machinery of other peo- 
ple, exchanging so much toil for so much 
money. Now that he could see his little 
plantation grow and prosper beneath his 
hands, every hour repaid with nature’s 
usury, he began to feel the elation that a 
man finds in independence. At first 
Fetuao had entered but half-heartedly in 
his plans; she would sit on a log and watch 
him with mirthful wonder as he swung his 
axe on the land Faalelei had given them, 
and when for a spell he took a place be- 
side her she would tenderly wipe the sweat 
from his forehead and look at him with 
perplexity. Work, yes, that, as a preach- 
er said, was the curse of Adam; but this 
daily persistency was not understandable. 
Had not Faalelei plenty for them both? 
and if one éaro sufficed why be at the pains 
to plant two? 

But little by little it began to dawn on 
her that there was another side to this 
feverish devotion to work. Jack took a 
load of yams to Apia and came back with 
fifteen silver dollars and a bolt of print for 
adress. He went again and returned with 
a sewing-machine, a pack of cards, and 
a bottle of trade scent; still another trip 
and lo, he towed behind him a fine new 
boat with Fefuao painted on the stern. 
Then she at last succumbed to the fasci- 
nation of the white way. Paga!/ There 
were dollars in the ground, and for the 
asking they could be made to grow. This 
lesson learned, Fetuao threw off her in- 
difference and became as ardent a planter 
as her unwearied husband. Lying in his 
arms at night her talk ran continually on 
the theme of which neither ever tired. 
Not a dollar was earned but was thus laid 
out in advance, with eager questioning 
and debate. The cow was bought; the 
horse, the chickens, the wire for fencing. 
It was a game in which each played a 
part with enduring zest; a game with a 
constant round of prizes and enjoyment; 
a game in which green nature was the 
board, and every plant and tree a piece. 
At sundown they knew no pleasure like 
that of wandering hand in hand through 























the paths of their little estate, two poetic 
peasants filled with love for each other 
and immeasureably content. 

Thus the days passed in increasing sat- 
isfaction and prosperity, days so rare in 
the life of any man, when he says to him- 
self, “I am happy.” To Jack, these 
three words, never spoken, but somewhere 
within him articulate and peremptory, 
these three words almost overwhelmed 
him with their significance. He trembled 
for this treasure, so elusive, so transitory, 
perhaps, so surely ill-deserved; he grew 
humble with the thought of his own un- 
worthiness; and though no believer in the 
ordinary sense, he began to feel the first 
stirring of religion. When Fetuao, with 
sweet shame, laid her head against his 
shoulder and told him of her impending 
motherhood, he kissed her, comforted her, 
and then, rising to his feet, he sought the 
solitude that at such a moment he felt he 
could not share even with her. 

In one of the unfrequented corners of 
the bay, a narrow beach, shadowed by the 
forest and faced by the open sea, he threw 
himself upon his knees with a passionate 
thankfulness that seemed to find its ex- 
pression in this act. Knowing no prayer, 
addressing no god, he simply gazed above 
him in the sky, in a rapt, dumb gratitude. 

As he walked home he thought of his 
own parents, long since dead; of their 
hopes, their cares, their humble unfulfilled 
ambitions, now dead with them. He per- 
ceived himself, now for the first time, a 
link between the past and the future, 
the heir of bygone generations, genera- 
tions that had loved, and suffered, and 
struggled, to no other end than that he 
might live; he and the sister he had neith- 
er seen nor heard from in fourteen years. 
He ought to write to Amandar. Families 
oughtn’t to drift apart like that. It was 
a shame, a durned shame, and it came 
over him with a shock that she, too, might 
be dead. He took a sheet of paper and a 
pencil, and with heaving breast and over- 
flowing heart thus broke the silence of 
those long years: 

Oa Bay, Samoa, May 14th, 1899. 

Dear Sis: You will be surprised to get a 
letter from me after all this time. I am well 
and hope you are enjoying a similar bless- 


ing. I am married now and left the sea. I 
suppose Joe is a man along in middle life 
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now, and you a handsome matron with a 
family. This is a good country, but hot. 
Ever your afectionate brother, 
Jack HAvILANb. 
P.S. I often think of Pa and Ma and 
the old days. 


Not long after, Jack sailed into Apia 
with a load of copra and his letter for the 
outgoing mail. The town was in an up- 
roar, and crackling like the Fourth of 
July. Jack wondered what in thunder it 
was about, as he landed at Leicester’s 
wharf and discovered the postmaster lying 
beneath the postoffice in a nest of sand- 
bags. Crawling in after the functionary, 
Jack handed him the letter. 

“That’s for America,” said Jack. 

“Five cents,” said Leicester.” 

“What’s all this corrobborree?” said 
Jack. 

“It’s war, that’s what it is,’”’ said Lei- 
cester, weighing the letter in a tin scale. 

Jack’s jaw fell. |For a month he had 
resolutely closed his ears to all that Fetuao 
was so insistent to tell him. It was none 
of his business, he had said to her uneas- 
ily. He wasn’t no politician, and all he 
asked of anybody was to be let alone; and 
with that he had tried to put the matter 
by as something imaginary and disquiet- 
ing, which, if boldly ignored, would dis- 
appear of itself. 

“Say, Mr. Leicester, what in hell is it 
about?”’ he inquired. 

“Tf you went to the bottom of it you 
would find Dutchmen,” said Leicester, 
grimly. 

Jack cursed the meddling scoundrels. 

“They want Mataafa for king just 
because he has a majority of two thousand 
votes,”’ said Leicester. 

“I guess there’s something in that,” 
said Jack, faintly. 

“Nothing at all,” exclaimed Leicester. 
“Just speciousness, that’s what I call it. 
The other fellow, Tanumafili, is a nice- 
appearing boy from the missionary col- 
lege, and being above wire-pulling and 
promising everything to everybody, he 
hasn’t any following to speak of. But 
he’s a good, decent Protestant boy, and 
will make a fine king.” 

“Oh, ho,” said Jack, beginning to see 
how the wind lay, “and so the other 
dodger’s a Catholic?” 
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‘“A rank and bigoted Catholic,” said 
Leicester, hotly. ‘‘That’s what makes 
the missionaries so wild against him, and 
likewise the British and American offi 
cials.”’ 

“They won’t let him be king, then,” 
asked Jac k. 

“He's a rebel,” said Leicester, ‘Sand 
they’ve posted proclamations against him 
on every cocoanut tree around the 
beach.” 

“And the natives, they won’t let Tan 
umafili be king, neither?” asked Jack. 

‘““That’s him they’re chasing to the sea 
this minute,”’ said Leicester. 

Jack looked perplexed. “TI don’t see 
why the Kanakas shouldn’t have the king 
they fancy,” he said. 

‘To hear you talk one would think 
you was a bloody Dutchman yourself,” 
said Leicester. 

‘But the majority,” said Jack. “Them 
two thousand 2g 

“The chief justice ruled them out on a 
technicality,” said Leicester, ‘‘and if the 
supreme court ain’t right, who is? Do 
you think he’s going to give over this 
country to a Papist! No, the only king 
here is Tanumafili, and the men-of-war 
will reinstate him at the muzzle of their 
guns. Then we'll see who’s who in 
Samoa!” 

Jack made his way across the street to 
the store where he usually sold his copra. 
Bullets were spattering on the roof, and 
the trader himself, a portly German in 
gold spectacles, was palpitating in a bomb- 
proot. 

“T hope Mrs. Meyerfeld is well,”’ said 
Jack, who in Samoa had grown punctil 
ious. 

“Oh, mein Gott!” exclaimed Meyerfeld. 

“And the children?” inquired Jack— 
‘““Miss Hilda and Miss Theresa?”’ 

“Oh, mein Gott!” said Meyerfeld. 

‘I have brought you forty bags of 
copra,” said Jac k. 

‘“Oh, mein Gott!” said Meyerfeld. 

“Don’t you want it, then?” inquired 
Jack. 

" “Hear the pullets?” said Meyerfeld. 

‘But forty bags,” said Jack. 

‘“‘T’ve no man, no noding,” groaned the 
trader. ‘‘Come again negst week. Come 
again after the war.” 
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“T’ll put it in the shed myself,” said 
Jack. 

He went out into the empty street and 
looked about him. The firing was going 
on as hotly as ever, but except for a single 
limp figure, face down in the dust, he 
failed to see the least sign of the contend- 
ing parties. From the direction of the 
Mulivai bridge he heard bursts of cheer- 
ing, with intermittent lulls and explosions 
as the battle rolled to and fro. War on 
so small a scale is startlingly like murder, 
and Jack shuddered as he went up to the 
corpse and turned it over. He returned 
to his boat, and in a fever of activity un- 
loaded his forty bags and trundled them 
in batches into Meyerfeld’s copra shed 
across the road. It took half a dozen 
trips of the little flat car to accomplish 
this task single handed, and then there 
was the further delay in weighing each 
bag and checking off the contents on a bit 
of paper. Nor was this all, for he had to 
make a copy besides, and tack it on the 
warehouse door with the inscription: 
“Tally and find correct, John Haviland.” 

This done, he dropped into his boat and 
hoisted the sails, weary, heart-sick, and 
anxious for what the future might have in 
store for him. Passing to leeward of the 
British man-of-war he saw her decks 
swarming with refugees, her crew grouped 
about the guns, and an officer in the fore 
cross-trees sweeping the town with his 
glass. A gust of wind carried down to 
him the sound of children crying, and 
with it an indistinguishable humming, at 
once menacing and dejected, like the sigh 
of an impending gale. It echoed in his 
ears long afterwards, the most poignant 
note in war, the voice of the herded, 
helpless multitude. 

He reached Oa in the gray of the morn- 
ing and the grating of his boat’s keel in 
the sand brought out Fetuao to meet him. 
She could not restrain her joy, kissing his 
hands and clinging to him as he took out 
the sails and oars and carried them up to 
the house. She never seemed so sweet to 
him, never so girlish and charming in her 
fresh young womanhood, as in that dawn 
of his home coming. To hear her laugh, 
to see her eyes sparkle, to feel her warm 
breath against his cheek, transported him 
into a state of unreasoning security. 
































Apia and its blood-stained streets faded 
into the immeasurable distance; the war 
and all its attendant horrors that had 
haunted him, now seemed for a moment 
too remote to even think of; what had he 
to fear on his own hearthstone, with his 
dear wife beside him, in another world 
from that he had lately so quitted. If 
there was trouble wouldn’t the counsels 
settle it, them and the treaty officials 
whose job it was to run this blessed group? 
He had never been no politician himself 
and he wasn’t agoing to begin now. Let 
them worry as was paid to worry. 

‘“‘Fetuao,” he said, ‘‘where is the flag 
the faamasino gave us when we were 
married in Apia?” 

“O71 at pea ile pusa,” she returned. 

‘Get it out, my pigeon,” he said, ‘‘for 
I mean to hoist it above the house for 
protection. 

‘““And tell me, Fetuao,” he went on, 
what before I have never asked thee. On 
what side are thy people in this misa of 
Mataafa and Tanumafili?” 

‘“‘For Mataafa,” shereturned. ‘‘ Didst 
thou think that Samoa wants this unta- 
tooed boy from the missionary college? 
Why else did Faalelei and the young men 
go last month to Apia to be numbered for 
Mataafa, the whites promising that he 
who had the most voices should be king? 
And when all Samoa cried out ‘ Mataafa’ 
at the numbering place (all except the 
little handful of the Tuamasanga) lo, the 
word was given that Tanumafili was 
appointed after all, and that the white 
manner of choice was to be disre- 
garded.” 

Jack sighed as he took the flag and went 
out with it. He realized that his old life 
was at an end, and that a new one, full 
of uncertainty and danger, was to date 
from the time he hoisted this bit of bunt- 
ing. He trimmed a straight piece of 
juajua for a staff, and as he did so he 
cursed the missionaries for meddlers and 
the treaty officials for crazy fools. When 
the flag was at last in place, Fetuao and 
he drew away to get a better view of it 
from the beach. Standing there in si- 
lence they watched the vivid colors flaunt 
and flutter against the wooded hills 
behind, while Jack, with a seaman’s in- 
stinctive reverence for the flag, bared his 
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head and Fetuao clapped her hands with 
delight. 

“Is it not beautiful!’ she cried, “‘as 
starry as the nights before we were mar 
ried, Jack, when we used to walk together, 
here and there, like uncaring children.” 

Her husband did not answer. As she 
turned and looked up into his face she 
saw that he was crying. 


The two months that followed were the 
most terrible in the history of Samoa. A 
handful of exasperated whites, treaty 
officials, missionaries and consuls, were 
determined to foist Tanumafili on the 
unwilling natives of the group, and backed 
by three men-of-war they declared Ma- 
taafa a rebel, and plunged the country 
into a disastrous and sanguinary war. 
England and America, in the person of 
their respective naval commanders, vied 
with one another in their self-appointed 
task; and while the Germans stood aloof, 
protesting and aghast, our ships ravaged 
the Samoan coast, burning, bombarding, 
and destroying with indiscriminate fury. 
In this savage conflict, so unjust in its 
inception, so frightful in its effects on an 
unoffending people, the Samoans showed 
an extraordinary spirit in defending what 
all men hold most dear. Driven from 
the shore by our guns, they massed their 
warriors behind Apia, and on ground of 


their own choosing gave obstinate battle 


to the invaders. 

It is not the writer’s purpose to follow 
the varying stages of this ignoble quarrel, 
in which blood flowed like water in our 
vain attempts to force the unwilling Sa- 
moans to accept a Protestant divinity 
student for their king. This little war, 
so remote, so ill-understood at home, so 
brief, violent and unjust, swept over the 
islands like a hurricane. Abruptly begun 
by headstrong naval officers and officials 
on the spot, it was as abruptly ended by 
peremptory orders from London and 
Washington; but the interval, necessarily 
a long one, before the news could go out 
and the orders return half way ’round the 
world, was sufficient to reduce Samoa to 
the verge of ruin. 

In such a country, without roads, tele- 
graphs or newspapers, where rumor passes 
from mouth to mouth, and facts, in the 
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process, get twisted out of all recognition, 
war brings with it a period of agonizing 
ignorance, when anything is told and any- 
thing believed. To Jack, this waiting 
became almost intolerable; his suspense 
and the uncertainty of those dreadful 
days told on him with an augmented 
force, so that he 
grew thin and start- 
ed at a sound. 
Through an un- 
seen channel the 
news of fighting 
persistently trickled 
into Oa; more bat- 
tles; more villages 
bombarded; such 
an one wounded; 
such an one killed, 
with stories of the 
increasing ruthless- 
ness of the British 
and Americans. On 
some days the 
sound of cannon 
could be plainly 
heard from lee- 
ward, the signal for 
the women and 
children to crowd 
with their pastor 
into the -hurch, 
and for th men, 
the scant, vem- 
nants that still re- 
mained, to grasp 
their rifles and melt 
into the forest. 
But as time 
passed, and one 
false alarm was fol- 
lowed by another, 
Jack plucked up a 
little heart. He be- 
gan to make allow- 
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‘‘He reached Oa in the gray of the 
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line, until one burned house became a 
hundred, and one village the whole coast 
of Atua! He went back to his neglected 
plantation, now overgrowing with weeds, 
and set to work again with a determina- 
tion not to borrow trouble. But, in spite 
of himself, he would find himself listening 
for the sound of 
cannon, laying 
down his axe or 
his bushknife in a 
panic and running 
back to the shore 
to make sure that 
nothing had hap- 
pened in the hour 
that he had been 
gone. 

It was during one 
of these mornings 
in the bush, a 
morning singularly 
free of the appre- 
hensions which 
usually beset him, 
that Fetuao came 
rushing through 
the bananas where 
he was at work, 
crying out “ Man- 
uao, manuaol”’ 'To- 
gether, without ex- 
changing a single 
word, they flew 
headlong to the 
beach, never stop- 
ping until they took 
shelter beneath the 
eaves of their own 
house. Yes, there 
was the man-of- 
war, a Britisher 
with yellow fun- 
nels, well outside 
the reef, towing be- 


ance for native ex- morning.” hind her a flotilla 
aggeration, nd of boats chocka- 
laughed at his own former fears. If the block with natives. The red headdresess 


men-of-war should come to Oa, were 
they likely to bombard an undefended 
village full of women and children, or 
burn, pillage, and destroy as mercilessly 
as he had been told? Bah! a_ pack 
of Kanaka lies, the gradual distortion 
of the truth as it passed along the 


of their crews showed them tv be the fol- 
lowers of Tanumafili, and a couple of un- 
mistakable pith helmets in the stern of 
the biggest betrayed the presence of 
directing white men. At the tail of the 
boats was a large steam launch fly- 
ing the stars and stripes, the Ameri- 
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can contribution to the little fleet. 

Jack breathed a sigh of relief at the 
sight of his own flag. Wherever that 
flew he knew that he and his were safe; 
by George, everybody in Oa Bay was safe, 
so long as they didn’t try to make a fight 
of it; and he could have laughed to see 
the terrified women scooting for the church 
with the children bawling at their heels. 
The fools, what had they to fear! Amer- 
ican officers were not the kind to fire on 
women and children, nor were they likely 
to look on mumchance and let the lime- 
juicers do it, neither. No siree! 

The man-of-war slowed down her en- 
gines and came almost to a standstill. 
There was a sudden flash from one of her 
sponsons, a puff of smoke, and then the 
roar of a six-inch gun. The shell struck 
a palm not a hundred yards from where 
Jack was standing, and with a loud explo- 
sion took off the entire top as neatly as if 
a knife had sliced it. 

“Good God!” cried the sailor. The 
words were scarcely out of his mouth be- 
fore he heard the venomous rush of anoth- 
er shell. Jack could not believe his 
senses. What! no warning, no notice 
beforehand; not even ten minutes to allow 
the women and children to get out of 
danger! 

Bang! The church this time! He 
clutched Fetuao as he saw the shower of 
cement and rocks, and the frenzied flight 
of its occupants for safety. If that shell 
had gone through the window instead of 
striking the corner! 

Bang! ‘Run, run!” cried Fetuao, and 
without even waiting for him to follow, 
or turning around to see that he did so, 
she darted through the house and disap- 
peared. But Jack, in a white heat of in- 
dignation, folded his arms and remained 
doggedly where he was. Let them shoot, 
the skunks! Let them shoot, the stinking 
cowards! This was his house and he 
would remain beside it until the crack of 
doom, shells or no shells. He would 
stand off them firebugs and looters when 
they landed, and tell them officers what a 
plain American citizen thought of them. 
He wasn’t afraid of the swine. By God, 
he would like to boot the raft of them! 
He shook his fist in their faces, he did; 
and as for that villainous launch, rolling 





idly in the swell while the big bully fired 
on the defenceless town, he spat to express 
his disgust for it. 

The bombardment, like a salute, con- 
tinued with regular intermissions between 
each gun. The marksmanship was poor, 
many of the shells falling short or bursting 
prematurely in mid-air. Except for the 
church, which was struck twice, and the 
roof of the chief’s house, that was set on 
fire, the damage done was inappreciable; 
and Jack, whose heart at first had been in 
his mouth, now grinned with derision as 
he watched for the recurring flashes. 

“The Chileans could do better nor 
you!” he cried. 

“Jack,” whispered a voice from beside 
him, and there was Fetuao back again 
in a state of the sweetest contrition and 
remorse. He took her in his arms and 
kissed her and then, like a pair of lovers, 
they held each other’s hands and shrank 
close together as the shells burst over the 
village. 

The firing lasted for an hour, and then 
the flotilla of boats, preceded by the Amer- 
ican launch, passed in procession through 
the break in the reef, heading for Jack’s 
house. 

“‘Oh, it’s the flag they see!’’ cried Fe- 
tuao, and she besought Jack, with tears 
in her eyes, to haul it down. 

“Never!” he said, grinding his teeth. 

There were some three or four hundred 
men in the boats, and as they raced in, 
cheering and yelling at the top of their 
voices, Jack shook in spite of himself. 
But outwardly, at least, he showed no 
sign of agitation, standing like a rock 
before his house, facing the storm that 
was about to burst. 

It wasn’t for himself that he was afraid, 
not so long as that puffing bully of a steam 
boat held the lead, and the grand old flag 
streamed out behind her. The Jackies 
would see him through this business, 
whatever deviltry they might inflict on the 
rest of the unfortunate village, for blood’s 
thicker than water every time, and Amer- 
icans stand together all the world over. 
He wasn’t no politician nor side-taker, and 
it was all the same to him whether he had 
a missionary king or a benighted Papist. 
All he asked of anybody, by God, was to 
be let alone, though this broadsiding of 
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defenseless people made him sick at the 
stummick, it did 

The launch came bumping into shal 
low water, blowing off clouds of steam as 
her crew jumped out with their rifles 
and waded ashore, while the Tanumafili 
boats dashing up in quick succession 
amid a furious and ever-deepening up 
roar, discharged in their turn cargo upon 
cargo of shrieking warriors. In the indes 
cribable commotion that followed, there 
seemed to be no pre-arranged plan nor 
any settled order of operation. The 
Tanus scattered in a dozen noisy parties, 
looting and burning the houses, barking 
the bread-fruit trees, shooting the pigs and 
horses, devastating with diabolical thor 
oughness the inland plantations that sus 
tained the village. The Americans, fear 
ful of ambuscades, stuck to the shore, and 
systematically destroyed the boats, which 
for a mile or two were drawn up on the 
edge of the beach. These boats, in a 
country without roads, are as much a 
necessity to a man as a house which shel 
tershim. They often represent the hoard- 
ings of years, and are not seldom the re 
sult of a stern frugality and self-denial; 
they constitute, indeed, the only wealth of 
Samoa, and in them is invested the united 
savings of the whole population. In Oa 
these boats numbered perhaps a hundred, 
or a hundred and twenty in all, which, 
under the direction of a red-faced boat 
swain with a package of dynamite sticks, 
were one by one blown to pieces, and the 
shattered boards drawn into heaps and 
fired. That day the whole of Oa went 
up in smoke and flame. Nothing was 
spared, not even the church, nor the 
school, nor the pastor’s house; not a 
canoe, nor a dugout; not a net, nor a fish 
trap, nor a float; not a pig, a horse, nor a 
chicken. The boundary walls, emerging 
black and desolate above the embers of 
the village, alone survived the universal 
waste. 

Jack’s boat, being the nearest, was the 
first to be singled out; as the blue jackets 
began to bore it with auger holes in which 
to place dynamite, he walked down to the 
petty officer and bade him roughly to leave 
it alone. 

‘‘Hold on there,” he said. ‘*That’s 
my boat.” 


The boatswain looked him up and 
down. 

‘You get out of this,”’ he said. 

Jack twitched the auger from one of the 
seamen and flung it into the lagoon. 
Then, seizing a rifle from the heap lying 
on the ground, he whirled it ’round his 
head like a club and advanced furiously 
on the boatswain, who pulled out a six 
shooter and levelled it at his head. Even 
as he did so one of the officers came run 
ning up, waving his sword and shouting; 
Jack, confident that he had nothing now 
to apprehend, dropped the rifle and 
turned to meet him. He had scarcely got 
so far as: “Please, sit, this boat is my 
property,” when a scream from Fetuao 
warned him that the natives were rushing 
his house. Abandoning the boat he ran 
back to face this new danger, which, of 
the two, was so infinitely the worse. His 
first instinct was to snatch a hatchet and 
kill one of the half-naked plunderers, but 
Fetuao, catching his hands, held him 
back; the impulse passed as he realized 
his utter helplessness. With smarting 
eyes and a heart that seemed to burn with- 
in his breast, he saw his house gutted of 
everything; his chests torn open, his tools 
taken, his wife’s poor finery divided, and 
her twenty-dollar sewing machine the sub- 
ject of a wrangle that ended in its being 
smashed under the butt of a gun. It was 
horrible to look on, impotent and raging, 
and see the fruit of three years the prey of 
these yelling savages; to realize that he 
must begin again at the bottom; that all 
his labor, and care, and thrift, had gone 
for nothing. Not daring to leave Fetuao 
behind, he took her with him and started 
off to find the officer to whom he had at 
first complained. His protest had not 
apparently been very effective to judge 
from the torn fragments of the boat now 
blazing in a bonfire, and he was hardly 
encouraged to make a second attempt. 
However, slim as the chance was, was 
it not the only thing left to do? Sure- 
ly it was not possible that they would let 
his house be looted and fired with the 
others! 

The officer, a thin young man with a 
cigar, was standing in the shade of a palm. 
‘* Mister,”’ said Jack, timidly, for somehow 
all the fight had oozed out of him. “Mis- 

















ter, they’re looting my house up there!” 

“Well?” said the officer. 

“I’m an American,” said Jack. 

“Well?” said the officer. 

Jack regarded him helplessly. “Can’t 
you do nothing for an American,” he 
asked. 

“Not for a damned _ beachcomber,” 
said the officer, turning on his heel. 

Jack did not attempt to follow him nor 
pester him. He knew when he was beat. 
He sat down on the nearest log, and mak- 
ing room for Fetuao beside him, drew out 
his pipe, filled it and began to smoke. 
The girl tried to speak to him but he 
would not answer. She whispered to him 
that their house was burning, and he never 
even turned his head to look. She took 
his hand, but he snatched it impatiently 
away, refusing to be comforted. Thus he 
remained for hours, sullen and half stupe- 
fied, until the returning Tanus embarked 
again, and the launch, with jubilant whis- 
tles, led the flotilla back to the man-of- 
war. It was only when the ship was out 
of sight that Jack arose, stretched him- 
self, and breathed the profound sigh of a 
man who has endured and has survived 
the most terrible experience of a lifetime. 

With slow steps, and many expressions 
of anger and resentment, Fetuao and he 
walked through the village, gazing with 
bitter curiosity at the ruins that every- 
where surrounded them. They made 
their way to their own little plantation, 
to find it devastated like the others, the 
bread-fruit trees ringed, the coffee bushes 
torn up by the roots, the faro, bananas, 
and vanilla cut to pieces. In the paddock 
the cow and calf lay, dead in a pool of 
blood; of the dairy, half set in the stream, 
nothing remained but some stumps and 
smoking ashes; under a felled mango 
tree they saw the protruding hoofs of 
Fetuao’s mare, Afiola. 

Returning with a few bananas they 
managed to find in the plantation, they 
built a fire and roasted them within a few 
feet of where, that morning, their house 
had stood. Though nothing was now 
left of it but some charred wood, the place 
was still home tothem. As Fetuao moved 
forlornly about, picking up a few trifles 
that had been dropped or thrown away by 
the invaders—a comb, a spool of thread, 
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a flatiron, a book or two with the covers 
scorched off, she lifted up a grimy rag and 
tossed it with a little gesture of disdain at 
her husband’s feet. He spread it out and 
saw that it was the consul’s flag; the flag 
he had flown above his house with such 
confidence in its protection; the flag which, 
until then, he had always reverenced. 
Jack slowly tore it to pieces. 


Nothing is stranger than the effect of 
the same misfortune on different natures. 
To Jack, arrested in the full tide of his 
petty activities, it was absolutely over- 
whelming. When everything he _pos- 
sessed was swept away, and with it the 
routine that for three years had kept him 
busy and content he knew not what to 
do, nor which way to turn. Sunk in 
apathy, he spent whole days in dully 
mourning for what he had lost. He 
would have starved had not Fetuao forced 
him to follow her into the mountains, 
where, under her direction, he dug for 
tamu and climbed the trees for wild chest- 
nuts; while she, with deft hands and a 
little tangled bunch of weeds, caught 
prawns in the pools and streams. At her 
bidding he made a tiny hut of cocoanut 
branches, a clumsy canoe good enough to 
fish with, and nets from the sinnet she 
taught him how to twist out of cocoanut 
husks. She even sent him back to work 
in the plantation, for the bananas at least 
could be saved, and there was a well of 
sprouting yams and some fingapula that 
somehow escaped destruction. But Jack’s 
spirit was broken, the old incentive was 
gone; he could not revive the energy, the 
zest, the interest that before had never 
failed him. He did what Fetuao bade 
him and no more, and the days, once so 
short, seemed now never to end. 

One early morning he was awakened 
by the murmur of voices in the dark, and 
on going to the door of the hut he was 
surprised to .see Fetuao’s brothers, Tua 
and Anapu; Mele her uncle; Lapongi the 
orator, and a dozen others, some of them 
boys not yet tatooed. In answer to his 
questions, Tua told him that a messenger 
had come for them with orders at once to 
join the Mataafa forces behind Apia. 

“And thou also, Jack,” said Lapongi, 
the orator, “for every man is now needed 
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‘*The flag which, until then, he had always reverenced.”’ 


to withstand the fury of the whites.” 

Jack as usual turned to Fetuao. 

“We shall both of us go,” said she. “I 
to carry water for the wounded, thou 
with muaau, a rock of strength and 
terror.” 

Jack made no protest. “Hell! what 
did it matter where they went. Munch- 
ing the food that was handed him, he 
looked across the bay, now silvering in 
the dawn, and wondered whether he was 
not seeing it the last time. 

It was late at night when they passed the 
outposts and reached the Mataafa camp 
which stood on a high plateau overlooking 
Apia. Below them the searchlights of 
the men-of-war moved restlessly about, 
shining at times with a bewildering bril- 
liancy into their very faces; and from the 
little war-encompassed capital there rose 
a distant drumming and bugling as the 
missionary boy king, unsafe even under 
the guns of Britain and America, took his 
precaution against a night attack. After 


the stillness of Oa there was something 
confusing in the air and bustle of Ma- 
taafa’s big camp, in the constant passing 
of armed men, the change of guards, 
and the rousing choruses ’round the fires. 
There was, besides, an atmosphere of 
recklessness and gaiety, engendered by 
excitement, by danger, by the very des- 
peration of their cause, that could not 
long be resisted by even the most impas- 
sive recruit. Jack alone, of his whole 
party, remained indifferent and unmoved; 
but his wife, all of the savage in her rising 
to the surface, grew intoxicated almost to 
the point of delirium. 

Ordinarily so demure and quiet, she 
became from henceforward a creature 
from another clay. Whirling her axe and 
dancing almost naked at the head of the 
Oa contingent, she led it wherever it was 
sent, daring bullets and shells with smil- 
ing intrepidity. In her wild beauty an 
artist might have taken her for the spirit 
of war itself, as she moved undaunted 

















along the firing line, or with biting re- 
proaches drove up skulkers from the rear. 
Like some untried actress bringing down 
the house, she was overborne with her 
own success; and the more she was praised 
the more extravagantly and unflinchingly 
she exposed herself. Under the stress of 
those fierce emotions her character in 
every way underwent a change for the 
worse. In war time, death, always in the 
air, seems to annihilate with its dark 
shadow all the bonds that bind society 
together. Life, hitherto so assured, of a 
sudden becomes the most transient of 
human gifts, to be enjoyed with hectic 
abandonment, before it vanishes forever 
into the unknown. Thus Fetuao found 
and accepted a dozen lovers amongst her 
men, while still according her husband 
the first place. 

Deep in every woman’s heart there is a 
love for the men of her race, a love, moth- 
erly and pitying, that will bring the tears 
to her eyes at the sight of a passing regi- 
ment, and cause her passionately to mourn 
the unkhown soldier dead. This senti- 
ment, this instinct, is a thousand-fold in- 
tensified on the bloody field itself. The 
pang when those brave fellows fall is 
inexpressible; her pride is strangely hum- 
bled; and she yields unstintedly to the 
living the affection that it would shame 
her to refuse. 

Jack followed Fetuao everywhere, a 
despondent, woebegone figure, who, amid 
the hail of bullets and the yells of con- 
tending warriors, lay or ran or advanced 
with the others in a black preoccupation. 
He had not a spark of interest in the strug- 
gle; his thoughts were forty miles away in 
that ruined home, with his plants and 
trees and shrubs, his cow, and his chickens. 
What victory could give them back! What 
terror had a defeat for one who had al- 
ready lost his all? He lived in the past, 
in those frugal, thrifty, laborious years; 
for the present he had but an indifference, 
an apathy, that he had not even the desire 
to shake off. 

He became the butt of the warriors, who 
brought him their rifles to mend and called 
him a coward for his pains. They envied 
him Fetuao, who, for all her flirtations, 
slept every night by his side and was not 
happy when he was out of her sight. They 
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nicknamed him her “‘ Palaangi dog,” and 
would whistle to him derisively and shout 
“come ’ere,”’ secure in the chronic absent- 
mindedness that had become a joke to 
them all. When he answered, as he al- 
ways answered, “Eh, what?” and raised 
his vacant, moody face, there would be an 
outburst of laughter in which he himself 
joined with a mirthless geniality, like a 
man unbending to a lot of children. If 
a shell went off someone was sure to cry, 
“Eh, what!” and this phrase, together 
with a mimicry of Jack’s slow, dejected 
utterance of it, became the stock pleas- 
antry of the camp humorists, who brought 
it out on all occasions. 

The conflicts about Apia were mostly 
affairs of outposts, a pressing in and press- 
ing back of the pickets on either side. 
The naval commanders, in spite of re- 
peated bombardments and the enormous 
havoc they wrought along the coasts found 
themselves hardly able to do more than to 
hold their own against the Mataafa army. 
The safety of Apia was constantly jeopar- 
dized, though barricades were thrown up 
in the streets, and three hundred men 
landed from the ships. 

A desperate night attack on the main 
guard at the Tivoli Hotel betrayed the 
weakness of the whites to friends and foes 
alike, and redoubled the anxiety of the 
admirals and captains. It was plain that 
no decisive blow could be struck pending 
the arrival of the reinforcements that had 
been urgently cabled for from New Zea- 
land, unless a better use were made of the 
missionary levies on the spot. These 
loose native organizations were accord- 
ingly broken up, and consolidated into a 
single compact body of eight hundred 
men, well armed and well drilled, and 
placed under the absolute command of a 
naval lieutenant. 

This fine force, supported by whites and 
Maxims, was counted on to retrieve the 
situation and drive Mataafa from his 
mountain stronghold. The plan for a 
joint attack was accordingly drawn up; 
a quota of seamen and marines, with a 
couple of machine guns, was to form the 
center of the little army, while the native 
brigade on either wing was to advance 
simultaneously, lap ’round, and out-flank 
the Mataafas. This operation, covered 
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by a terrific bombardment from the three 
ships of war, was forthwith begun; and on 
its success was staked the hopes of the 
little clique who had so lightly adopted 
the cause of a divinity student of seven- 
teen, against the vote and wish of well 
nigh all Samoa. 

On that day the Oa party held the cen- 
ter of the Mataafa line, a stone wall stretch- 
ing across a wide clearing to the forest on 
either side. It was the post of honor, for 
it crossed the road up which the enemy 
were toiling with their guns, and guarded 
the headquarters of the patriot king not 
a hundred vards behind. In the trampled 
grass two hundred men sat or lay with 
their rifles in their hands and listened to the 
the measured periods of the orators, ex- 
horting them to remember their wrongs 
and die fighting. These old men, white 
haired, scarred with the wounds of by- 
gone battles, their wrinkled hands clasp- 
ing the staves on which they leaned, never 
winced as the shells whistled above their 
heads, nor abated by a hair’s breadth 
their tone of strident warning and encour- 
agement. At such a distance and against 
a target six hundred feet above the sea 
level, the men-of-war made poor practice, 
and did little more than waste their am- 
munition. But the shattering detonations 
of their guns, and the thundering echoes 
rolling and re-rolling ’round the bay, 
made pleasant music for their crews 
ashore. It seemed incredible that such 
earth-shaking explosions could be wholly 
without effect, and the tired seamen sweat- 
ing up the hill were kindled by the thought 
that the rebels were already suffering 
heavily and likely to run at the first en- 
counter. 

Sitting listlessly on a boulder, Jack 
scarcely took in the fact that anything out 
of the way was about to happen. His 
only concern was not to be too far from 
Fetuao, and so long as he had her in his 
sight he was dumbly content. He was as 
solitary amongst the thronging warriors as 
any castaway in mid-ocean, and his pa- 
tient, stolid, inexpressive face, grown older 
in a month by a dozen years, was the 
only one which failed to reflect the coming 
conflict. Fetuao, on the contrary, was on 
fire from top to toe; her saucy tongue was 
loosened, and her bright eyes dancing in 


wild excitement. Joking and laughing in 
the roaring circle of her admirers, she 
matched her quick wit against them all 
in a victorious scream of banter and 
repartee. 

Suddenly a shot rang out in the lower 
woods; then two, with a faltering third; 
then a scattered volley like a bunch of 
firecrackers going off at once. A score of 
men showed at the turn of the road, doub- 
ling back for dear life, the pickets who 
had been dislodged and driven in by the 
advancing whites. They had hardly 
leaped the wall, panting and crouching 
with the main body behind it, when the 
machine-guns wheeled into the open and 
began to fire. In the first murderous 
crash it seemed as if nothing human could 
withstand them, and the blue-jackets, dot- 
ted here and there in the grass, raised an 
exultant yell. and some even sprang up in 
anticipation of the call to charge. But 
the men that worked the guns had to 
stand exposed and helpless before a fire 
more galling than their own. They be- 
gan to drop, and those who were unhurt 
disconcertedly turned and ran. A couple 
of officers sprang out of the grass to take 
charge of the abandoned guns, managing 
in their flurry to jam them both. For a 
minute they tinkered and hammered at 
the choked mechanism, exposing them- 
selves, as they did so, to the concentrated 
volleys of a hundred Samoan rifles. Of 
a sudden one clapped his hand to his 
breast and sank on his knees; his comrade 
caught him around the body and dragged 
him back, leaving the guns, now silent 
and useless, to shine innocuously in the 
sun. 

All this, while the woods on either hand 
reverberated with the volleys and the 
cheers of an extended battle, and a haze 
of powder smoke drifted above the tree 
tops. Noon knew how the day was going 
and the most conflicting rumors ran like 
wild-fire through the Mataafa lines, to- 
gether with the names of such an one killed 
and such an one wounded. Dodging the 
bullets, Fetuao flitted about with water 
for the parched fighters, passing the news 
and rolling cigarettes for such of the 
wounded that were not too far gone to 
care for them. Occasionally she ferreted 
out a trembling wretch in the rear and 
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drove him to the front with taunts; or, if 
he were too panic stricken to get up, she 
had no compunction in thrashing him with 
a stick until he did so. The little savage 
was beside herself as she danced and sang 
like a defiant child in the rain—a rain of 
Martini and Lee-Remington balls sting- 
ing the air all about her. 

After the machine guns were put out of 
action, the fight became a rifle duel, which 
went on briskly for upwards of an hour. 
Again and again the whites rose in the 
grass, blundered forward and took cover, 
each rush stemmed by the Oas, who, dart- 
ing up from their wall, gave volley after 
volley at point-blank range. Standing in 
a slop of blood, their great naked feet 
trampling the dead and writhing bodies of 
their comrades, they rivaled the rocky 
wall itself in the unflinching obstinacy of 
their resistance. It was then the battle 
reached its deadliest stage, more falling in 
those terrible minutes than during the 
whole previous course of the action. There 
was no shouting, no cheering, but with 
clenched teeth each man held his place for 
the supreme moment that should spell 
either victory or rout. That moment 
came the bugle call to charge, when the 
whites, rising for the last time, flung them- 
selves forward with bayonets fixed. On 
they came, crimson-faced, mouths open, 
British and American in a pell-mell rush 
like a rally of boys at football. Even as 
they did so, Fetuao leaped bolt upright 
on the wall, and swinging her carbine 
’round her head, opposed her slender body 
to the whole attack. In an instant she 
was tumbling backward with a bullet 
through her throat, and as she lay cough- 
ing and strangling in the mire, Jack ran 
forward with a cry and caught her in his 
arms. There she died, amid the crash 
and roar of a hand-to-hand fight, jostled 
and stumbled on, her little, hot hands 
clinging to his in the convulsive grasp of 
dissolution. 

Jack sprang up like a madman. He had 
no thought in his dizzy head but ven- 
geance, sudden, bloody, and swift. He 
plunged into the thickest of the fray, 
cursing and raving as he opened a path 
with his brawny shoulders. A seaman 
tried to drive him through with a bayonet, 


but he caught the fellow round the neck 
and throttled him; he wrenched away the 
weapon and stabbed out with it right and 
left, with a strength, skill, and ferocity 
that nothing could withstand. He was 
fired at again and again, his ashen face 
was twenty times a target, once at so close 
range that the powder burned his very 
skin. As the line swayed to and fro in 
that desperate final struggle, there was a 
hoarse cry against him, constantly re- 
peated, of: “Shoot the German!” “Knife 
the infernal German!” But Jack, seem- 
ingly proof against bullet and sword, stood 
his ground like a lion and clubbed the butt 
of his gun into the faces of his foes; and 
when the whites, at last losing heart, be- 
gan to weaktn and fall back, it was Jack 
that led the Samoan charge, waving a 
dripping bayonet and bellowing like a 
maniac for the rest to follow him. 

He stopped beside the guns, laughing 
wildly to see the blue jackets scattering 
like rabbits down the hill, and throwing 
away their rifles, water-bottles and ac- 
coutrements in their precipitate flight. 
There were wounded men lying all about 
him, groaning, some of them, and calling 
out faintly for help. But, hell, what did 
he care! Let them groan, the skunks; 
let them remember the women and chil- 
dren they had bombarded, and the houses 
they had burned, and the honest hearts 
they had broken! To hell with the swine! 
Besides, for the matter of that, he was 
feeling sort of sick himself, sort of numb 
and shivery, and he staggered like a 
drunken man as he went slowly back up 
to the wall. It was all he could do to 
straddle the blamed thing, and then it 
was only with the help of a wounded 
Samoan, who took his hand. The Ka- 
naka, dizzily seen through a kind of mist, 
was no other than Tua; together, like men 
in a dream, they searched for Fetuao’s 
body; and dragging it out of the shambles 
where it lay they tried to clean away the 
blood with wisps of grass. Jack was sit- 
ting with the girl’s head in iis lap when he 
began to sway unsteadily backward and 
forward, feeling strangely sleepy and cold. 
He moaned. He gasped. Hell! they 
must have plugged him somewhere, after 
all. And then he rolled over. 























There was nobody inside to share the 
car with her. The girl found a seat over 
a heater and drew a book from her pocket. 
On its outside was printed, “Fancies of 
Fact,” E. Berteling Gray. She became 
so absorbed in it that she took no notice 
of the young man who presently entered 
the car. He looked casually in her. direc- 
tion, staring and smiling a little as he did 
so. Then he proceeded to bury himself 
in his paper, but, from time to time, he 
glanced keenly at the girl. 

She was oblivious to everything. At 
intervals the ghosts of smiles chased them- 
selves over her face. Then she would 
grow suddenly serious; her eyelids would 
flicker, she would bite her under lip. 
Sometimes she would flutter a half dozen 
pages at once, as if hunting hurriedly for 
an especial something. At other times 
she would spend many minutes on a sin- 
gle page, her gaze after a while growing 
dreamy, shifting from the book to impale 
unseeingly the glass of the opposite win- 
dow. 

Outside, the wind became violent. In 
the silence the snowflakes tapped like 
grains of rice against the ventilators. The 
car crept. The conductor came in every 
few minutes to stand, a blue-uniformed 
bulk, surmounted by a crimson full-moon 
face, flagellating himself vigorously with 
his long arms. 

Suddenly the car stopped with a jar 
that threw the girl forward against the 
opposite seat. The young man leaped to 
her assistance. “I hope you are not hurt,” 
he said. 

She stared at him for a blank second. 

The blush that the situation conjured 
up, seemed to burn like a flame through 
her smooth cheeks. 

“Oh, thank you,” she faltered, “‘not at 
all!” She slipped the book furtively back 
into the pocket of her long coat. 

“T think we must have run into some- 
thing—there’s an argument going on out- 
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side. Tll see what is the matter.” 


When he returned he was accompanied 
by the conductor, the latter arguing vehe- 
mently. ‘Of course it wor’n’t our fault 
—it ain’t nobody’s fault what happens on 
a night like this. Just the same I guess 
I’ve got to take your name and address.” 

The young man hesitated. ‘What do 
I get into if I give you my name?” he 
asked disgustedly. 

“T’ve got to get two names or I’ll lose 
my job,”’ the conductor explained. ‘That 
fellow gave us a lot of hot air but I don’t 
think we’ll ever hear a word from him.” 

“All right. E. Berteling Gray.” The 
address was inaudible. The conductor 
took them both down in a laborious script. 
“And now I’d like your name, lady.” He 
turned to the girl. 

“Miss Jane Rand,” she informed him 
in a confused voice. 

The conductor retired to his cage in the 
back. 

“Tt doesn’t look as if we would get any- 
where to-night, does it?” Gray ventured. 

“No,” she agreed, “I suppose it was 
foolish to start.” 

“Not if you don’t mind being late.” 

“But you see,”’ she smiled brightly at 
him, “I ought not to be late because I’m 
going to a party.” 

“Oh when you come to that,” he 
laughed, “you can’t be superior—I’m 
going to a party, too. Only mine is a 
week-end party. I can afford to be late.” 

“But in this case,” she went on plaint- 
ively, “I am the party—it’s given in my 
honor by my working-girls’ club.” 

“Dear, dear,’”’ he sympathized, “‘you are 
in a fix. In comparison my situation 
seems easy. I’m going to meet a famous 
woman. They say she’s the nicest kind 
of lion and full of all sorts of tricks.” 

“Then I sha’n’t waste any sympathy on 
you,” she decided, promptly. 

“Tf you’ve any idea that I’m asking for 
sympathy I’ve given you a false impres- 
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sion. I consider myself the luckiest beg- 
gar in Boston.”’ He arose and sauntered 
over to her side. ‘‘Now please entertain 
me,” he demanded coolly. “I know 
you’re original—think of something to do.” 

She did think and he thought with her, 
his eyes absently raking her face during 
the process. She was a small woman but 
round-figured and shapely. She must 
have been about twenty-eight. She was 
not exactly pretty but she was something 
a little more. Her skin was dark with a 
permanent soft flush that deepened and 
lightened as she talked. Her face was 
irregular, almost Japanese in effect. Her 
eyes were at once gray and blue and 
green and the dark-lashed lids kept them 
half-covered except when she_ smiled. 
Then they flew open in an odd manner 
that was reinforced by a quaint curling 
upwards of the corners of her mouth. 
Her eyes were perhaps her most attractive 
feature, but her chin ran them a close 
second, a little definite peak as soft and 
rounded asa peac h. 

Suddenly her lips parted in a mischiev- 
ous smile. “I'll read to you,” she an 
nounced demurely. 

She opened her book at hap-hazard and 
in a soft, faint voice read the first poem she 
came to. She read another when she had 
finished that—and another—and another. 

He stood the test with tolerable com 
posure for a few minutes. Then he 
laughed. 

“See here,” he said, “I can’t stand that 
any longer—although you read verycharm- 
ingly.” 

“IT thought poets preferred their own 
poetry.” 

“Perhaps a real poet would—I’ve often 
wondered what it was like.”” He reached 
over composedly and took the book from 
her hands, putting it in his pocket. ‘Now 
what shall we do?” 

“Will you tell me the time first?” 

He held up his watch to her with an 
ejaculation. 


“Ten o’clock! Oh, do you think it’s 


right? I don’t believe we’ve gone a quar- 
ter of a mile in an hour.” 

He looked very serious. The car was 
barely crawling. As they waited it came 
to a stop—made a spasmodic plunge for- 
ward—stopped—leaped again—stopped— 


threw itself forward once more—and 
stopped for goo lL. 

“T think I’ll see the conductor,” Gray 
said. : 

He came back powdered white. He 
stood in the door a few minutes whisper- 
ing with the motor-man and, as he talked, 
he mechanically removed his long coat 
and shook it. He was in evening dress. 
Jane Rand watched him interestedly. 

He was tall and slender, with a figure 
that was almost elegant. His features 
were regular, and, if his jaw had not been 
strong, he would have been too good- 
looking. The fact that with his blonde 
coloring, his eyes were brown, made his 
comeliness the more noticeable. 

“I’m afraid we’re in for it, Miss Rand.” 
He resumed his place at her side. ‘We’re 
certainly stalled here until help comes and 
the night is so bad I don’t see how any- 
thing can possibly get to us.”’ ; 

“But isn’t there any place we can go?” 

“That’s the hard part of it—we’ve 
stopped in the midst of the marshes. 
There’s nothing for over a mile in one 
direction and for three quarters of a mile 
in the other.. It’s open country all about 
and if we attempted to walk anywhere we 
should come to grief in the drifts. I’ve 
talked with everybody I could find and 
they all agree that it will be safer to stay 
in the car.” : 

“But who else is there to talk with?” 

‘“There’s one place near—a road-house. 
It’s a one-storied shanty, mainly a saloon, 
and it’s filled with hoodlums—a typical 
Saturday-night gang. It shows what the 
storm is that we can’t hear them singing 
and shouting. The conductor warned 
me in a most paternal fashion against 
taking you in there, although if worst 
comes to worst—oh, but it won’t!’” he 
ended comfortably. 

“Then we shall probably spend the 
night here.” 

“Tt looks like it. Are you frightened?” 

Her face had sobered. But all of a sud- 
den it crumpled into a smile. “I don’t 
mind itatall. It’s an adventure, isn’t it?” 

“That’s the way to take it,” he ap- 
approved. “Of course it’s an adventure 
—and a very charming one. I give you 
my word of honor as a man and a rhyme- 
ster,” 
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‘But what shall we do all night long?” 

“I’d do anything but sleep, but, alas, 
I’m consumed with hunger. They hadn’t 
a thing to eat there—nothing but some 
villainous hard drinks.” 

“Eureka!” She clapped her hands as 
she turned to her bag. ‘We'll have the 
party now.” 

She put on the seat- between them a box 
of crackers, a bottle of alcohol, another 
of olives, some domino sugar and, finally, 
in several pieces, a little copper kettle. 

“But we need some milk—and match- 
es,” she said despairingly. 

“What fun! What fun! What fun!” 
her companion was declaring incoherent- 
ly. “They must have some milk in the 
saloon.” Even as he spoke he turned his 
coat-collar up. 


“How cosy it is in here,” he said, after 
they had put the remains of the feast back 
in the bag. “Let’s play it’s a palace.” 
He took a pipe and a box of tobacco from 
his pocket. “Do you permit it?” 

IT demand it, she answered gallantly. 
“Yes, let’s play we’re both living in a 
fairy-tale.” 

“Exactly. You’re the Princess Ja- 
netta——”’ 

“And you’re the Prince Egbert.” 

“How did you learn that ridiculous 
name?” he asked, frowning. “It’s a skel- 
eton in my closet.” 

“Through Mr. Arnold. You see I have 
been in the Two Worlds office. I was Mr. 
Arnold’s stenographer.” 

“T see. And you are not to be there 
any longer?” He asked hesitatingly. 

“No, Monday night I go to New York. 
I have what seems to me a big opportun- 
ity—to do some sketches. I’ve been send- 
ing some people my things for a long time 
and two weeks ago they made me an 
offer.” 

“That’s encouraging.” 

“T think it is. And I know I shall like 
New York. I’m quite alonein the world, 
there’s nothing to bind me to Boston.” 

“IT go to New York often,” he said 
haltingly, “perhaps 

“But we are forgetting about the fairy 
tale,” she pointed out, “please go on.” 

He submitted. 

“This story is called ‘Don’t Throw 








Stones,’ and it’s about a princess who 
lived in a glass house. She was called 
Janetta and she was so beautiful that all 
the neighboring princes—there were 
slathers of them—were going into declines 
for sheer love of her. But they had to 
wear goggles, or smoked glasses when they 
came a-wooing and the Princess Janetta 
turned them down in windrows. In fact 
the castle was so brilliantly illuminated at 
night that—by Jove! the lights have gone 
out.” 

“Why, what did it?” 

“I suppose the storm.” His voice 
sounded troubled. 

“Please go on,” she begged. He told 
her the story to the end. 

“Tt’s a dear,” she commented, “are you 
going to write it sometime?” 

“IT suppose so,” he said absently. 
“You’re shivering,” he accused her. 

“Only a little.” 

He took the cape from his coat and 
wrapped it about her. ‘You see the heat 
went with that light.” 

“Of course,” she said understandingly. 
He moved closer to her. 

“Once upon a time,” he began again, 
“there was another princess. Her name, 
curiously enough, was also Janetta or 
Jane. She lived in a great big city all 
alone. And afar off, in another big city, 
lived the Prince Egbert, he also all alone. 
And one day—you’re shivering again,” 
he accused her sternly. 

“But I am enjoying your story.” Her 
pretty voice came softly from the depths 
of his cape. 

‘Nevertheless and notwithstanding,” he 
pronounced firmly, “I shall take you where 
itis warm. I think those men must have 
quieted down by this time. If not I’ll 
pound them into insensibility, or drug 
them with the sweetened rosin the bar- 
keep calls whiskey.” He opened the 
door. “It may be a little unpleasant, 
but—” His words were lost in the clamor 
of the wind. He guided her carefully 
through the whirl of the driving snow. 

But it was much more than unpleasant. 
When finally they stepped into the hot, 
close little room, from which had come a 
muffled medley of strange sounds, it was 
to find a free fight, in which half a dozen 
were participating, in vivid progress in the 
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open middle of the room. The others 
standing about in a circle were cheering 
them on. Their conductor, diagonally 
opposite, looked up and saw his two pas- 
sengers standing just inside the door. As 
they paused undecidedly on the threshold, 
there was a swift appearance of a shining 
knifeblade—its sinister, more sudden dis- 
appearance, and one of the struggling 
brutes fell to the floor. 

There was immediate confusion. The 
lamps went out and there arose a con- 
glomerate sound of oaths, expostulations, 
threats, blows, the crack of smashing fur- 
niture. Gray drew Jane out of the door- 
way and swiftly away into the storm. 

“T haven’t theremotest idea where we’re 
going,”’ he explained breathlessly, “only I 
had to get away from there. You see if 
they find out that we saw the thing, we’ll 
be held as witnesses. It’s a beastly thing 
to get into—and that confounded con- 
ductor’s got both our names and ad- 
dresses.” 

“T did not see who did it,”’ she asserted 
faintly. 

“Neither did I, we’ve no responsibility 
in the matter.” 

“It seems strange that I have been so 
close to a murder,’ her voice sounded 
muffled. “It makes me feel sick.” She 
clung to his arm. 

“You mustn’t faint now,” he command- 
ed peremptorily. 

What might once have been a road 
stretched before them. They kept to it. 
The wind seemed like something human, 
something mad and articulate. It dogged 
their footsteps with a howl at the rear and 
it threw blinding handfuls of loose snow 
directly into their faces from the front. 
Jane slipped and staggered and dragged. 
She would have swayed back and forth 
like a rag if Gray had not put a protecting 
arm about her waist. They walked and 
walked and walked. 


“T can’t go any further,” she moaned. 
“] con't.” 

He lifted her into his arms and carried 
her until a drift nearly tripped him. Then 
he placed her on her feet and tried to look 
about him. 

“Why,” she said suddenly, a note of 
wonder in her voice. “T’m leaning against 
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something—I believe it’s a house.” 

He felt along the surface at her back. 
“Tt’s a house, thank God !—it must be the 
one on the edge of the marsh they spoke 
of—what luck!” 

He placed her carefully on the door- 
step. Then he rang the bell. They 
waited but there was no response. He 
rang again and again—one continuous 
peal. He rattled the knob and pounded 
on the panels. ‘Wait here,” he said at 
last, “I'll try the back.” He disappeared 
as if blown away by the wind. 

Presently the front door opened. 
“There’s nobody in this house,” he ex- 
plained, helping her inside. ‘“I found an 
unlocked window fortunately.” He led 
her into the lighted kitchen. Jane sank 
exhaustedly intoa chair. “Now you must 
stay here while I explore the upstairs 
rooms.” 

He returned examining a sheet of paper. 
“There’s nobody upstairs. I found this 
in the front hall: 

“Dear Bob:—Mother and father have 
gone to Gertie’s for a week. I’m going 
up to Mayme’s to spend the night. 
There’s plenty of things to eat in the ice- 
chest. Be sure to lock up when you go. 

“Pollie.” 

“This is all very careless of you, Pollie,” 
he apostrophised the note. 

“Will you excuse me, missus, if I go 
down and look at the furnace?” 

Jane laughed. “The house seems 
warm,” she said rising. 

“That’s right,” he commended her. 
“Take off your things and stay a while. 
There’s the remains of a fire if you’ll be- 
lieve it,” he announced on his re-appear- 
ance. “Fortunately I was predestined to 
stoke and it’s getting along all right. Per- 
mit me to tell you that that’s a very pretty 
gown. Though—now—I think you'd bet- 
ter go upstairs and change it. Help your- 
self to Pollie’s things.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t!’”’ 

“What nonsense, my child—you must. 
Hurry now! There are three bedrooms. 
The big front room evidently belongs to 
father and mother. It is furnished cosily 
in black walnut and white marble with 
cheerful mortuary wreaths and masonic 
certificates. Father has evidently as many 
degrees as a thermometer. Back of this 
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is Pollie’s room. There are dozens of 
passe-partout pictures on her wall and 
many photographs and printed visiting 
cards inserted in her mirror.. There were 
also several dance-orders and 
German favors about. Pollie is a great 
favorite with the other ‘sect.’ I could 
tell from her note that she makes them 
stand round. I reserved Bob’s room for 
my very own. Bob is no fool. There is 
the head of a deer over the bed and a bot- 
tle of Scotch whiskey in the closet. That 
reminds me that I shall have some toddy 
ready for you presently. I thought your 
choice of rooms would be Pollie’s—I left 
a light burning there.” 

When she came down, dry-shod in 
obedience to his suggestion, he met her 
with a beaming face. 

“Come and see our dining-room,” he 
entreated. “It’s a joy.” 

Jane agreed with him. It had a heavy 
gay-looking carpet and heavy chenille 
portieres at its three doors. There was a 
sideboard that was all carving and mir- 
rors, on it a silver service. There was 
also an oak china-cabinet filled with china. 
The pictures were all pastel studies of still 
life. 

“You see the couch makes a living 
room of it,” Gray said gayly. “I never 
thought I’d be the owner of a dining-room 
like this. The only thing I miss’’—he 
looked sadly about him—‘‘is some burnt 
wood.” 

“Perhaps there’ll be some in the parlor,”’ 
Jane suggested comfortingly. 

“Oh, the parlor! I could hardly wait 
until you came down to explore it. Let’s 
bet on the pictures in it—we can each 
have two chances. I'll bet you two to 
one there’s a ‘Queen Louise’ and a ‘Baby 
Stuart.’ ” 

“And Ll bet you,” Jane knitted her 
smooth brows fiercely, “I’m banking on 
Pollie’s taste—her note had a peremptory 
ring—I’m sure she selected the pictures.” 
She thought hard. ‘“There’s a Gibson 
and at least two Christies.” 

But they both lost their wagers. The 
room turned out to be furnished in the 
taste of the parents; there was a “Wash- 
ington Crossing the Delaware” and a pic- 
ture of Lincoln. And to Gray’s delight 
there was a huge burnt-wood card- 
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receiver and a Bodenhausen Madonna. 

“T don’t believe you know how to cook,” 
he said suddenly. 

“Indeed I don’t,” she acknowledged 
frankly. 

“Very well,” he groaned, “T’ll get up 
and cook your breakfast.” 

“Get up,” she repeated, ‘““do you mean 
to tell me that you’re going to sleep here?” 

“Of course I am,” he maintained, “‘and 
so are you.” 


“Good morning,” he greeted her when 
she came into the kitchen the next day. 
“T see you are wearing one of Pollie’s 
kimonos. I took the equal liberty of bor- 
rowing Bob’s smoking jacket. Isn’t it a 
love of a jacket by the way—these frogs 
are so natty? I think the girl who did 
the burnt wood gave it to Bob. She is 
probably Bob’s fiancée. Pollie’s taste is 
rather better.” 

“It was undoubtedly a dazzling cherry 
when Polly bought it, but time and the 
wash-tub have ministered gently to it.” 
Jane smoothed down the soft rose-colored 
folds. ‘Shall I set the table?” 

“Please don’t move the coffee-pot on 
the sideboard,” he warned her. “I have 
been examining it—it has never been used. 
It is purely for decorative purposes. It 
was presented to father by the lodge when 
he and mother were married. You will 
find an appropriate inscription if you care 
to look—also each article chastely en- 
graved with father’s monogram.” 

“We must be very careful what we do,” 
Jane said thoughtfully, ‘and not rush in 
where angels fear to tread. We shall find 
ourselves constantly trying to put things 
to the base uses for which they were des- 
tined.” 

“You may eat all you want,” he ap- 
prised her when she seated herself behind 
the humbler coffee-pot of daily use. 
“There is no fear of starvation; the ice- 
chest groans with plenty and there are 
enough canned goods to feed the G. A. R.” 

But Jane was staring at him. . “‘What 
—how ?”? she began. 

“Oh, I see,” he said composedly, “you 
are gazing on these scars. No, it is nota 
case of deflected suicide. It is Bob’s 
razor. It’s the first one he ever bought. 
I gather also that he has an ossified face. 
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When the said razor is not at work scrap- 
ing Bob’s proud lineaments I take it that it 
is used in the cellar in furnace service. 
I can’t otherwise account for the saw-like 
notches that adorn its edge. Also mother 
opens the canned goods and Pollie 
sharpens pencils with it.” 

“The storm is still pretty bad,” Jane 
said, as they finished washing the dishes. 
“Shall we get away to-day do you think?” 

“T’ll attend to the furnace now,” Gray 
replied, “and then I’m going after a sleigh. 
Don’t be worried if I’m gone an hour or 
more F 





the drifts are pretty big.” 

She heard him open the cellar door. 
He ran lightly over the stairs, but half 
way down there was a sudden crash, then 
silence. She rushed after him. He was 
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‘*Shall I set the tahle?”’ 





sitting on the lower stair, all bent over, 
his face and lips white. 

“T caught my foot in a loose board and 
gave my ankle a wrench. Beastly awk- 
ward of me. I wonder if I can get up- 
stairs.” 

Jane tried to dissuade him, but he in- 
sisted on making the effort, although every 
step brought the perspiration out again 
on his face. He managed somehow to 
stagger on to the couch. He lay for a 
second with closed eyes. 

Jane knelt down beside him and re- 
moved his shoe and stocking. She bathed 
the foot in cold water and deftly bound it 
up. 

“How did vou know how to do that?” 
he asked admiringly. 

“Oh, that,” Jane 
said lightly, “is my 
one accomplishment!” 

“It’s a very useful 
one. I hope you'll 
pardon my stupidity 
in delaying your res- 
cue—but I shall be 
well enough to get out 
presently.” 

“No, Mr. Gray,” 
Jane said firmly, “it 
would be absurd for 
you to try it—and you 
know it.” She looked 
directly into his eyes. 
“You couldn’t walk a 
rod.” 

He turned his head 
away. “Perhaps this 
afternoon » He 
had the air of one 
trying to convince 
himself. 

“Tf only I could 
go.” Her eyes, still 
fixed on Gray’s white 
face, filled slowly. 

“Oh, my poor child, 
I can’t tell you how 
sorry I am—if there 
was only a telephone. 
“Tf I could only o 

“Tt is not for myself 
that I care. I was only 
thinking that I could 
get a doctor for you.” 





























“T have all the doctors and nurses that 
I want.” He looked at her steadily fora 
moment. “I didn’t do it on purpose, but I 
am very glad that it happened.” Her eyes 
fell. ‘Merciful Heavens!” he ejaculated, 
“Who’ll do the cooking?” 

But Jane did the cooking, thereafter in 
her own fashion; although Gray tortured 
her with long-drawn out and impossible 
directions. After tea that night she drew 
her chair up to his couch. “TI have a self- 
respecting impulse to go up-stairs and 
change my clothes,” she informed him. 

“If you dare to change that heavenly 
kimono for one of Pollie’s $1.98 shirt- 
waists (marked down from $2), I shall 
never speak to you again as long as I 
live. You look like a human rosebud. 
Moreover, I shall put on my evening 
clothes.” 

“What can I do for you?” she asked. 
“Tf only we had a newspaper !”” 

“Will you read tome? There’s a book 
in my coat-pocket that I must get through 
sooner or later.” 

“Why, it’s Britta Curtis’s ‘Letitia’,” she 
exclaimed, as she returned with a small 
volume in her hand. 

“Yes—why, you must know her, by 
Jove! Wasn’t she in the Two Worlds 
office for a while?” 

“T did know her. I’ve read the book, 
too. I’m awfully interested in her, of 
course. Do you know, she’s the first 
author I ever met, and you’re the second?” 

“My eye, what a responsibility you put 
upon me! I was to meet Britta Curtis 
last night. She was the lion who was so 
full of tricks. I hoped to get a chance 
to look through her book in the car, and 
I would have—if you hadn’t so pestered 
me with your attentions. You may begin 
at once, please.” 

But she did not begin. 

“Do you realize,” she said suddenly, 
“that we were witnesses to a murder last 
night?” 

“Of course I do,” he answered cheer- 
fully; “but I’d hoped that you had decided 
to accept it as a nightmare.” 

“TI might easily have done that,” she 
asserted, gravely. “I saw it enacted a 
hundred times over in my dreams. And 
yet I can look back upon it with no sense 
of shudder—it was all so sudden—like 
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something in the biograph. And then 
there was no blood—that makes a differ- 
ence with a woman, you know.” 

“Tt’s all like a dream, isn’t it?”’ he said, 
seriously; “but a delightful one. Here are 
you and I, two congenial beggars, who 
know nothing whatever about each other 
—except that we’re twins—wrecked on a 
comfortably-furnished desert island—in 
the tumultuous privacy of our own snow- 
storm. And to think that it happened to 
two of the elect—to two sulphites—that’s 
what makes me gasp. Do you really ap- 
preciate how wonderful it is?” 

Jane was listening with downcast eyes. 
There was a curious little smile hovering 
about her lips. “Oh, I am not entirely 
lacking in perception!” she said, coldly. 
She opened the book. “It is dedicated to 
‘the real Barnard Cruft.’ ” 

“And what does that mean?” 

“Barnard Cruft is the hero of the story.” 
Jane paused. “I suppose I ought not to 
tell you this, although I’m under no vow 
to secrecy, but Britta Curtis told me that 
she wrote that book just for the chance it 
might possibly give her to meet a certain 
man—somebody she wanted very much to 
know.” 

“How you raise my expectations! She 
may be interesting, after all—although the 
usual run of women novelists—has she 
met him yet—do you know?” 

“Oh, I haven’t seen her since she be- 
came famous. I’m dying to find out.” 

“And it’s your right to know,” he 
asserted, stoutly. ‘People have no busi- 
ness to give half a confidence.” 

Jane began to read. The book was 
short, and she finished it just after mid- 
night. Gray interrupted her with ejacu- 
lations, questions, comments and laughter. 

“It’s charming,” he asserted. “It’s 
awfully fresh and original—the style is 
fairly crisp, too. And the girl’s all right. 
But the hero is simply ridiculous. He’s 
preposterous. I’d give anything to see 
his prototype’s face when she tells him.” 

“T don’t know enough about men to 
realize whether it’s good or not,” Jane 
said, dreamily. 

“My child—anybody with the worldly 
knowledge of a babe in the kindergarten 
can.see that God never made a man like 
that. But the rest of the book saves it.” 
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DRAWN BY BERT KNIGHT 


‘‘How did you know how to do that?”’ 


Jane put her hands above her head and 
yawned. “I’m tired—I’m going to bed.” 
" Gray looked at her critically. “You do 
look sleepy,”’ he commented, “‘but not un- 
comely. Oh, but I say, don’t go to bed 
yet—sleep was made for babes and idiots. 
Stay and talk awhile.” 

“ll stay if you won’t bore me,” she 
promised, spiritedly. 

He exerted himself to entertain her, and 
she seemed, by degrees, to forget her in- 
tention. The talk grew intimate as the 
hours passed, and all the subjects that 
their youth and the situation suggested 
presented themselves for discussion. 
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“T wonder what 
time it is,” Jane sud- 
denly exclaimed. She 
pulled out her watch 
and sat for a second 
looking at it in horror. 
“It’s four o’clock. I 
should think we were 
both crazy.” 

“That’s what’s wor- 
rying me,” he ad- 
mitted. “I’m _ afraid 
that I’ll come to, any 
time, now, and find 
that I’m back in the 
asylum.” 

She made him take 
her arm. Half-way 
upstairs he stopped 
suddenly and moaned. 

“What is it?’ she 
cried, fearfully. 

“Oh, that razor!” 
he groaned. 


Jane woke up at 
the comfortable hour 
of half-past nine. She 
flew into her clothes 
and slipped quietly 
downstairs. She went 
about her preparations 
for breakfast with the 
stealthiness of a pro- 
fessional burglar. But 
in the midst of it the 
disabled hero of the 
house suddenly limped 
into the room. In 
spite of herself she 
burst out laughing. 

“You can laugh,” he said, grimly, “but 
I have indulged myself in enough profan- 
ity to stock Whitechapel. I feel like an 
Armenian massacre.” 

“You look like the tattooed man. Why 
do you bother to shave at all?” 

“Because, my fair fellow prisoner, I re- 
fuse to nip our budding romance by letting 
you see me in my unshorn condition. You 
may have seen Bowery toughs, you may 
have seen prize-fighters—you may have 
seen condemned murderers on the way to 
the scaffold—but I can make them all look 
like Fra Angelica angels. Pollie has such 




















good taste in kimonos. I like that baby 
blue. I wish you could see Bob’s hand- 
kerchief case—undoubtedly created by the 
designer of the smoking-jacket. Also the 
pin-cushion that adorns his bureau. And 
his collection of ties makes the rainbow 
look as if it had gone into mourning. Bob 
never shot that deer—I’m convinced of 
that. The guide shot it for him.” 

“How is your foot?” 

“So well that I regret to say there is a 
chance of our breaking up housekeeping. 
I hate to go back to Boston, though. Do 
you realize that we shall be called as 
witnesses in that murder-trial?” 

Jane started. For a moment her ex- 
pression waxed terrified. Then the cor- 
ners of her lips flew up and her face wrin- 
kled into its bright smile. ‘Well, we shall 
have to take that as part of the adventure, 
I suppose.” 

“T refuse to take that as a part of it. 
I shall hunt up our conductor and bribe 
him not to give our names. Unless the 
teamster that we ran into half-way out 
here has lodged a complaint with the West 
End we’re all right. If he has, well, I 
shall simply have to hide you and hide 
myself. You seem to take the whole mat- 
ter cheerfully enough, but it lies like a load 
of pig-iron on my mind—I can tell you.” 

“I’m not worrying,” Jane asserted, san- 
guinely. “I think we’d better get off as 
soon as possible.” 

“Oh, don’t nag me, I'll go,” Gray 
sighed. “How I hate to give it all up, 
though. Haven’t you enjoyed it?” 

“Tt’s been very pleasant,’”’ Jane admit- 
ted, formally. 

He glared at her in whimsical exasper- 
ation. “I'll give you five minutes in which 
to say that you’ve never had such a charm- 
ing experience in your life.” 

“Well, then, I never have.” 

“Let’s stay till tomorrow just for good- 
fellowship’s sake,” he begged, forlornly. 

Jane stared coldly at him. Then she 
laughed. “Of course, I can’t do that,” 
she said. ‘What makes the situation 
charming is that it was forced upon us. 
If we stay here one instant longer than we 
have to—we ruin it.” 

“T suppose you’re right,”’ he admitted, 
“from your diluted feminine point of view, 
but I could never take that Spartan atti- 
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tude. I'll leave a twenty-dollar bill on 
the dining-room table. That, I think, 
will more than cover our depredations. 
I’ll write a note explaining the circum- 
stances, which it will not be necessary to 
sign.” 

“We'll divide expenses,” Jane called 
from over the bannister. 

Gray came downstairs first. He wrote 
the note and folded the bill inside it. He 
began to collect his pipe, tobacco and 
cigarette-case. An obstruction in his coat 
pocket attracted his attention. It was the 
book he had taken from Jane in the car, 
the volume of his own poems. He opened 
it mechanically at the title-page. What 
he saw there made him start; a curious 
look came into hisface. He smiled. Then 
he sat down at the centre-table and thought 
hard, leaning his head on his hand. 

“Do you know, Miss Rand,” he said, 
when Jane appeared half an hour later, 
trim and shapely in her long mackintosh 
coat, “that what you ought to do in regard 
to this murder case is to cut to Europe? 
See here, the Southern France line steamer 
Touraine leaves to-night at seven. I 
know that we can get staterooms as late 
as five minutes before the steamer sails. 
I’m going to toss a few things into a bag 
and go. You'll have two or three hours 
to get ready in.” 

She thought the matter over composedly 
without one of the dozens of protests that 
he had expected. 

“Tf it’s a question of money,” he began, 
sey can ” 

“Tt isn’t that.” She knitted her brows. 
“Do you know,” she concluded, “I think 
it’s rather a good scheme.” 

“Tts only disadvantage,” he said meekly, 
“is that you’ll have to put up with me for 
a steamer companion.” 

“But ” she began, but as, mani- 
festly, there were no reasonable “buts” to 
that proposition, she stopped. 

“Of course, if you’re determined to face 
the music, it’s my duty to stay and face it, 
too. But I think it’s more your duty to 
come. Besides, you owe me the chance. 
Don’t you see that you do? Of course, 
you know we’re bound to be married 
sooner or later. Frankly, I don’t pro- 
pose wedlock to you this moment for fear 
that you will scornfully reject me. But I 
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‘*My dear sir, your name is Bob, isn't it?’’ 


feel reasonably certain that before we get 
on the other side we shall be engaged to 
be married.” 

She stared at him open-mouthed for a 
full half-minute. 

“Do you, really?” she queried, sarcas- 
tically. 

“Come,” he wheedled. 

She was about to reply when the sound 
of steps outside was borne to their ears. 
Simultaneously, a key jarred in the lock. 
She looked at him in horror. His jaw 
dropped. 

“Pollie!”’ she gasped. 

“Bob!” he prophesied 


It was Bob. They knew it the minute 
they looked at him. He was a short, 
stockily-built fellow of about twenty-five. 
He had a round, bullet head and a thick, 
rush-like growth of black hair. His nose 
was prominent, and his gray eyes were 
sharp and suspicious in expression. 

“Hullo!” he said, after his moment of 
shock, “where’s mother or Pollie? I’m 
afraid you——” 


““My dear sir,” Gray began, vivaciously, 
your name is Bob, isn’t it? We know that, 
though we don’t know you, and you don’t 
know us. You see before you——” etc., 
etc., etc., through all the extravagant 
hyperbole that the situation caused to boil 
in his mind. 

Jane stood petrified, but Beb proved 
unexpectedly amenable to the evidence of 
his own senses. Perhaps the twenty-dol- 
lar bill on the dining-room table brought 
a certain elusive eloquence to the argu- 
ment. But, certainly, beyond going over 
the whole house with Gray and carefully 
verifying his statements, he seemed dis- 
posed to accept their account of affairs. 
In fact, he proved to be tiresomely honest. 
He demanded that they itemize an ac- 
count of all the provisions that they had 
used and, in silent exasperation, Gray sat 
down finally to make a list. Furthermore, 
Bob held out stoutly for suburban prices 
for eggs and butter against the Beacon 
Street prices that Gray quoted. But he 
suggested, in addition, the expense of 
laundering Pollie’s two kimonos and his 




















own collars, and Gray gravely demanded 
Jane’s help in settling the rate. After this 
transaction had been satisfactorily con- 
cluded, Bob volunteered to get a carriage 
for them. 

“Do you know, there was a nasty mur 
der out here the other night?” he informed 
them as he tugged himself into his heavy 
top-coat. “A whole gang of men was 
arrested. They all swear they didn’t do 
it, but the police have found out that the 
whole fight was a put-up job to cover the 
killing. There’s some Mafia business 
somewhere. It’s going to be a long trial.” 

“What do you think of that trip to 
Europe now?” Gray demanded, after Bob 
had left. 

“T can’t get on board ship soon enough,” 
Jane confessed, candidly. 

“T’ll attend to everything—tickets, state- 
rooms and trunks,” Gray offered, de- 
lightedly, “if you’ll only get your things 
packed.” 

“My things are all packed. You know, 
I was going to New York to-day.” 

“Oh, that makes it easy.” Gray drew 
a long breath. 

“But I ought to tell you,” Jane said, 
“that I have deceived you in one thing— 
it was just a frolic—you see, I knew who 
you were—and I was anxious to—I wanted 
to make your acquaintance anonymously 
—but Jane Rand’s not my name—it’s my 
mother’s name—I——” 

“T know,” he eased her gently of her 
confession. ‘“‘You’re Britta Curtis.” 

“How did you find out”” she breathed, 


dazedly. 
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“Just now—it’s written on the title-page 
of that book.” He nodded towards the 
table. 

Then there were explanations. 

“But how did you happen to be travel- 
ing with that amateur provision-shop?” 
he asked. 

“You see, I expected to be at Mrs. War- 
rington’s the night before, but my work- 
ing-girls’ club decided to give me a fare- 
well party, and I wanted to go. The 
things in the bag were my contribution to 
the spread.” 


“You may be interested to know,” he 
informed her when they were gliding 
smoothly towards Boston, “that I was able 
to get Bob to part with his razor for a mere 
song.” 

Jane—or Britta—burst into irresistible 
laughter. ‘‘ What did you want it for?” 
she entreated. 

“T have a friend who is making a collec- 
tion of savage war weapons. I thought 
it belonged properly there. You must 
have enjoyed my criticisms of your book,” 
he observed serenely, later. 

“T did enjoy them.” Her eyes danced. 

“Tt’s none of my business,” he said sud- 
denly, “but I want to know and I must 
know. Who in thunder is that infernal 
stiff, ‘the real Barnard Cruft’?” 

She glanced shyly up at him. The 
blood that came flushing into her cheeks 
blotted out their pink color and turned 
their brown to crimson. Finally her eyes 
drooped. 

“You,” she said, softly. 
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Pig-Iron Ann’s Latter Love 





BY BROUGHTON BRANDENBURG 


‘*Laveoff wid yer foolin’, ye blatherin’ 
mutt, or-r ut’s a gr-rand swat in yer jaw 
Oi’ll be afther givin’ yez,’’ she ad 
monished, as Yonnie Kjeldsen made 
as if to snatch away her bottle. 

A warning in that tone from Pig-Iron 
Ann was always respected and duly 
heeded by every man about Coenties 
Slip, sailor, shoreman or otherwise, for 
when she gave it her rum-reddened 
visage set hard and took on a deeper 
flush, the signal hue of anger, while the 
knotted muscles and tendons of her 
massive forearm worked as she clenched 
her mighty fist. More than one of 
them knew what a blow from that fist 
felt like. 

‘*Dawn’t be a bloody robber, mate,’ 
interposed Tim Doolan, ‘‘let the old 
‘un have her booze ontorminted.”’ 
Doolan had a personal interest in the 
contents of the bottle, for it was only a 
moment before that at Ann’s tearful 
solicitation he had bought her fifteen 
cents’ worth of ‘“‘live-or-die” in Fat 
Mike’s place, in front of which the 
group of sailors now stood, surrounding 
the old Irishwoman. 

Old, have I said? Perhaps not old, 
but certainly no longer a colleen. In 
the hair that hung about her bruised 
and drink-discolored face there were 
streaks of gray. There were few lines 
of youth in the ample figure distending 
her worsted waist, splotched and 
stained with street-dirt and unmen- 
tionable things. There was nothing 
girlish about the feet encased in toe- 
less men’s sea-boots, showing beneath 
a frayed flannel skirt, on the bottom 
widths of which there was caking a 
black band of the river-front slime of a 
wet day. Yet there were traces of a 
certain comeliness, there was a blue in 
the eyes, there was a vigor in her atti- 
tude, which said she was not as old as 
one would think from a hasty glance. 

‘Sure an’ ut’s hear-rty Liverpool 
Tim, good old Tim Doolan, would be 
iver shpakin’ a koind wur-rd in day- 


, 


fince iv a par-rfic’ la-ady,” said Ann, 
with a curtsey of acknowledgment. 

Still, Yonnie Kjeldsen laughingly 
made another snatch at the bottle with 
one of his great hands, blackened by 
firing on a Norwegian tramp. Ann 
evaded him and backed away to the 
edge of the curb, with an expression of 
mock resignation on her face. 

“Oh, my! Oh, my!” she sighed. 
‘‘Whin was a po’r body so bediviled 
be a lot iv t’orsty blaygor-rds? The 
bist wa-ay to kape foine licker is to 
dhrink ut. So up wid ut, Ann Hagan, 
and dhown wid ut, Ann Hagan, an’ 
may ye live rich an’ die singin, Tim 
Doolan.”’ 

Then she lifted the black bottle and 
took two copious gulps. As she low- 
ered the flask the water came into her 
eyes and a smile of satisfaction crept 
over her face, while she gently patted 
the spot over the liquor’s destination. 

“Iss der viska goowt, Peeg-Awn 
Annie, it iss?’’ jeered Yonnie Kjeldsen. 

‘‘Na-aw, but ut moight be war-rse, 
the sa-aints be pr-raised,” she an- 
swered. ‘‘But, sure ut’s ba-ad coom- 
pany Oi’m afther bein’ in. A foine 
da-ay to ye, gintlemin.” 

So saying, she turned and marched 
off up the street, humming gaily. 

‘“‘Holy Cripe, but she’s a bad un,” 
commented Tom _ Rhoades, looking 
after her. 

“‘She’s a rattler, an’ God help the 
man she hits,’”’ said Doolan. 

‘Never a better hearted critter lived 
though,” replied old man Baker. ‘I 
mind well when she come over with 
Pat O’Hara—her name was Callahan 
—and they was spliced by poor old 
Father Brady. Pat died and she mar- 
ried Spittin’? Hagan, used to keep 
s’loon over in Brooklyn, and he left 
her a lot o’ money, Some people says 
she give it away to all hands, some says 
she drunk it up, and there’s worse 
things to do with money than that. 
She hain’t got none now, poor devil.” 
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“She turned and marched up the street, humming gaily."’ 
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DRAWN BY EDGAR SERT SMITH 


‘‘There was another clink in the cup.” 


‘“Moure’n wance Oi’ve seen _ her 
shlapin’ on the docks, beyand,’’ said 
Lenahan. 

“She don’t sleep out no more,” 
Baker went on. ‘‘When she hain’t 
on the Island, she sleeps on a bench 
at Blind Jerry Ryan’s sister’s. Bats 
‘round till mornin’ if she wants to, 
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then goes there. 

“That’s a ’ell of 
a funny deal, hain’t 
it?’’ observed 
Doolan. 

“Oh, Jerry won’t 
have it no other 
way since she licked 
the thief what tried 
to swipe his money 
cup one day; he 
makes his sister 
Moll give her what 
they kin spar’. 
Guess that ain’t 
much, seein’ it’s 
only what Jerry 
picks up singin’ 
up-town, that keeps 
the shanty. Many 
a night when she 
hain’t been to the 
house fer a day’r 
so, he’ll come down 
here pokin’ ’long in 
front of him with 
his cane astin’ fer 
her. If she hain’t 
been pinched he’ll 
get her to go to his 
sister’s.’’ 

‘*He’sallus singin’ 
up at the ferry ’bout 
five’n six, when the 
crowd’s goin’ home, 
an’ she’ll stand 
‘crost the street an’ 
lissen,’’ put in 
Rhoades. ‘“‘Guess 
that’s where she’s 
goin’ now.” 

“You kin jest bet 
it is,’ said Baker. 
‘Never lets him 
know she’s there, 
acts as if she 
knowed it wouldn’t 
do him no good fer the likes o’ her to 
be hangin’ round him, though drinkin’ 
and fightin’s her worst, I will say.” 

‘“‘Gwan, byes, it’s his chunes iv the 
ould sod she wants to be hearin’. 
She’s daffy wid ’em,’”’ Lenahan averred. 
“Did ye niver hear him givin’ ‘ Killar- 
ney,’ and ‘Rory O’ Moore,’ and ‘County 































































Tipperary’? Sure, ut’s there Oi was 
bor-rn mesilf, and he’ll be afther takin’ 
ye back wid his melodjus singin’ ony 
toime ye hear ’im.”’ 


The subject of all this comment 
would have tried to whip the entire 
crowd if she had heard it, no doubt, 
though in the main it was all true. 
Perhaps it was not altogether to hear 
Blind Jerry’s songs that she went with 
something like regularity to the Fulton 
ferry every late afternoon, where his 
clear tenor voice caught the ear of 
many a person ferry-bound and brought 
forth a penny, perhaps a nickel, to add 
to the day’s slender gatherings from the 
up-town street crowds. 

Blissfully unconscious of the interest 
in the group she left, Pig-Iron Ann 
strode up the way hugging her bottle 
to her heart, careful that she should 
not spill any of the remaining liquor. 
As she progressed a metamorphosis 
came over her. The drink kindled 
the fires of body, mind and heart that 
burned low without it. She began to 
walk more proudly, to pick her way 
around the puddles, to be less ready to 
step aside from the people she met, 
and before she had gone four blocks, 
she put her disengaged hand behind 
her and carefully lifted up the skirt 
that was as the mud itself, of the earth, 
earthy. In her blurred fancy, in the 
glow and dream the liquor brought, 
she was the “‘par-rfic’ la-ady.” 

When she reached the ferry, Blind 
Jerry was over on the market corner. 
The collar of his weather-discolored 
coat was pulled up to shield his throat 
from the drizzle in the raw air. On his 
battered hat’s front was the black tin 
sign with white letters, ‘‘I am blind.’’ 

A pitiful figure was his, as he stood 
there in the wet, holding his tin cup 
before him, the lids closed over his 
sightless eyes. Now and then, when 
he opened them, one could see the eyes 
were a soft, beautiful brown, though 
the spark was lacking. His voice, 
clear and tender, rose and fell with an 
effort at cheer that was pathetic. 


Roaming the fields beside the winding 
brook 
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Close by the willows where the brown 
thrushes sing ; 
Straying ’mid the flow’rs that lift their 
loving eyes, 
Glad in the sunshine of the spring. 


Hurrying home at the end of the 
weary, dreary winter day, the heedless 
crowd rushed by him to the boats, the 
song of the birds and the summer 
fields in their ears, and a few, all too 
few, stopped, and there was another 
*‘clink”’ in the cup. before they went on. 

Ann leaned up against the blank 
wall on her side of the street, and when 
Jerry paused in his song, lifted her bot- 
tle to her lips and drained it to the 
last drop, hid it away in the folds 
of her dress for later use and then 
stood watching him fixedly for a long 
time. 

He sang many songs, but at last, 
after stroking the tired muscles of his 
throat a moment, began “ Killarney.” 


Oh, Killarney’s lakes and fells, 
Em’rald isles and winding ways. 


With the feeling which only the 
singer can give who sings of his native 
vales, Jerry poured forth his melody. 
On the last words of the last verse his 
voice broke, and had the people who 
passed him looked they would have 
seen two tears on his cheeks before he 
bowed his head, emptied the few 
coins into his _ pocket, and thrust- 
ing before him with his stick, slowly 
made his way toward home. 

Ann had been rocking her head to 
and fro while he had been singing, 
and she moaned under her breath: 

“‘Howly Mither, Howly Mither, wurra 
whoo, me p’or blind bye. Sorra the 
da-ay ye iver lift Killarney, ut is Ann 
Ha-agan, dhirty old blay-gor-rd Ann 
Ha-agan.”’ 

When he had finished and started 
home, she waited till he passed her and 
then followed behind him, saying bit- 
terly now and then to herself: ‘Ye 
dhirty old blaygor-rd, ye dhrunken old 
blaygor-rd, Ann Ha-agan!’’ 

She followed till she saw him turn 
into the entrance to the tenements over 
a Front Street warehouse, then in- 
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creased her gait, meaning to hurry on 
by, for she was far from ready to go 
indoors as yet, but as she neared the 
place a youngster playing by the 
gutter spied her and ran to the door 
screeching: 

“‘Here she comes! Here’s M’s 
Hagan!”’ 

Then a score of neighbors who were 
in the hall and on the stairway came 
pouring out, with Blind Jerry in the 
center of them; a strange, wondering, 
astounded look on his face. Gross- 
papa Kraus, who kept the delicatessen 
store across the way, was flourishing 
a paper in his hand. The women 
gathered around the bewildered Pig- 
Iron Ann, hugging her, shaking her 
hand and even kissing her, while a mob 
of shrieking progeny danced and 
squealed about the circle of maternal 
ancestors. The recipient of all this 
hitherto unheard of attention wavered 
a moment as if in a dream. She was 
not sure that this was not a new form 
of alcoholic delusions. All of the ordi- 
nary sorts were familiar. Then the 
black look came on her face, and she 
demanded, as she swept them right and 
left away from her with her powerful 
arms: 

‘“*Pfwhat the divil’s all this hullaba- 
loo? Pfwhat’s doin’ now?” 

All present turned instinctively to 
Gross-papa Kraus. He looked over 
his spectacles, straightening the paper 
as he spoke, and said: 

“Vy, dondt pe so alarmin’ py your- 
selfs, dough more as a whole pig lot iss it. 
You haf peen coming rich alretty. Lis- 
sen py der amvatizen reading in der 
baper.”’ 

He paused, cleared his throat and 
mumbled in his beard as he scanned 
the column to find the place. The cir- 
cle’s breath was coming hard with sup- 
pressed excitement. Pig-Iron Ann’s 
brow was getting blacker with each 
second. 

“He-yah tiss now den: Ann Hagan, 
porn Callahan, Killarney, wed to Paw- 
treeck O’Hara, wed to Michael Hagan; 
or her heirs vill com-com-com-muni- 
shate mit Brown, attorney, Bark Row 
Pilding, to re-re-receive der penefits as 


sole leg-legatee under der vill off Timo-tee 
O’Hara, lade of Chicago, contragdor, 
est-estimed-m-men-n FOUR HUNDURT 
TOUSAN’ DOLLAHS.” 

“‘Pwhat’s all thot mane, Misther Kraus, 
an’ ut plase ye?” 

“Oh, darlin’ old Ann, it means your 
first man’s brother’s died rich and left 
you four hundred thousand dollars,” 
burst out some woman who could not 
wait due form. 

‘“‘Four — hundred — thousand — dol- 
lars—” echoed the circle, in awed 
whispers. 

“‘Gwan—gwan—ye mutts; shame on 
yez to be afther plaguin’ a dacint widder- 
woman. Git out wid yez, or ut’s mesilf 
will murther the push iv yez. Git out! 
git out!” 

Wherewith she thrust Gross-papa 
Kraus heavily at the belt-line to get him 
out of her way, strode out of the circle 
and off to her nightly haunts, and though 
Blind Jerry Ryan searched the East Side 
river front from Grand Street to South 
Ferry that night, he could not find her. 

The next morning bright and early a 
neighbor’s boy guided Jerry to the law- 
yer’s office and there he waited patiently 
till Mr. Anson Brown came down, and to 
him Jerry conveyed the much sought 
information, the tentative whereabouts 
of the widow of Patrick O’Hara, later 
Mrs. Michael Hagan, now Pig-Iron Ann 
of Coenties Slip. 

A clerk was dispatched at once with 
Blind Jerry in a carriage, but returned 
hours later to report that the unbelieving 
legatee was still missing. 

That night when Mr. Anson Brown 
went home to his Harlem flat he wore a 
thoughtful air, and during dinner was so 
silent that his wife, who was one of those 
women who, if they have no one else to 
whom to talk, will insist on conversation 
with their husbands, finally said: 

“Anson, dear, if you are collecting your 
thoughts they must be very scattered.”’ 

He toyed with his salad, and then said 
slowly, watching her face as he spoke: 

“Really, a very puzzling problem came 
up at the office to-day. When I under- 
took to find the heirs of the O’Hara 
estate for Dobbins out in Chicago, 
I did not fancy that an opportunity 























would arise for more than doubling our 
income.”” There he made a diplomatic 
pause. Mrs. Brown’s eyes lighted, the 
pupils grew smaller and her thin lips 
twitched as she ran the mental gamut of 
pleasures she could wring from that 
money. She had it fairly well spent in 
the few seconds before her husband went 
on: 

“The sole legatee is an Irishwoman, a 
regular tarrier who hangs 
around the sailors’ places 
down on the East Side. 
If she gets the four hun- 
dred thousand dollars 
that the estate foots up 
in round numbers, she 
will scatter it like saw- 
dust out of a split-basket, 
or drink herself to death 
in six months, and there 
being no other heirs, the 
State of Illinois will get 
the money. If she could 
be persuaded to leave it 
in trust I can handle it 
twenty years for her, per- 
haps—who knows?—and 

and—well, the invest- 
ments I could make 
would—er—get me a cer- 
tain prestige that could 
be turned to as much 
cash as even my per cent- 
age for handling the 
estate. But, if I want to 
have a chance to handle 
the estate, I must get her 
away from all her old 
friends, get her sobered 
up, semi-civilized, and 
then the rest is easy. 
Who knows but what 
she might make a kind 
adviser her residuary 
legatee?”’ 

“‘Oh—do it, Anson, do 
it!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Brown. 

“To do it I must bring 
her here, and make her 
one of the family.” 

There was a gasp from 
the other side of the 
table. Then a long 
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silence in which Brown ate his salad. 
It was little less than three minutes when 
a cold, even voice remarked: 

“How much do 7 get for all this?” 

“Half.” 

“Oh, Anson!” It was a note of joy. 

So the parcel of destiny for Pig-Iron 
Ann was tied up. The next day a mes- 
senger came from Front Street to say the 
sole legatee had been discovered drunk 
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in a barrel on the docks, and when said 
sole legatee was once again clothed and 
in her right mind, she found herself 
occupying a Pullman stateroom on the 
way to Chicago to settle the estate, in 
legal charge of her lawyer, in personal 
charge of her lawyer’s wife. 


About the river front, the sudden com 
ing of such great good fortune to so lowly 
a member of the guild of Sailor-town 
was a seven-days’ wonder and created no 
end of talk and numberless surmises as 
to what she would do with it. The gen 
eral opinion was that a few days would 
see Pig-Iron Ann back around the Slip 
with a cart to carry around money for her 
to throw away. But the days grew into 
weeks and not a whisper of tidings came 
from her. Inasmuch as writing letters 
had never been within the scope of her 
fancy, let alone of her capability, this may 
be explained. One daya letter from Mr. 
Brown’s office arrived at Blind Jerry’s 
poor little home, and half the community 
knew of the event in five minutes. One 
of the little girls who had helped the 
postman find Jerry’s sister gave the 
intelligence that on the envelope was the 
name of the lawyer who had brought Pig- 
Iron Ann her fortune. 

Jerry’s sister was ill, very ill, but in the 
next hour more people dropped in to 
enquire for her health than had come to 
see her in the fortnight she had been 
bedfast. She refused to open the letter 
till Jerry came home, and when the blind 
man arrived, drenched with having been 
out all day in the rain, he found all the 
neighbors who could get into the two small 
rooms awaiting what all fully believed 
would be the disclosure of a magnificent 
present from Pig-Iron Ann, to the two 
people who had been kind to her when 
she was utterly outcast. 

With trembling fingers Jerry opened 
the only letter he ever remembered re- 
ceiving, and a little girl stood by the 
smoky lamp and read: 


Mr. Jerry RYAN, 
Front St., New York. 

Dear Sir.—The estate of the late 
Timothy O’Hara being fully settled, I beg 
to enclose you my check for $50 (fifty dol- 
lars) as trustee for Mrs. Ann Hagan, as com- 


ensation in full for services rendered in 
ni the legatee. Kindly acknowledge 
receipt. Yours respectfully, 
ANSON Brown. 


Within was the strip of paper, engraved, 
signed, punched. That was all. 

“The hard-hearted old __ skinflint 
gasped Mrs. Belixter. 

“Well, I never!” or “Did you ever 
hear the like?” said the others, and those 
who had come to congratulate and in- 
gratiate, stayed to sympathize, which is 
a certain pleasure to the neighborhood 
mind. 

Blind Jerry sat aimlessly fingering the 
two pieces of paper, and when some one 
observed that his sick sister had turned 
her face to the wall and was crying bit- 
terly, they knew that a great disappoint- 
ment had come to her at least, and they 
went out slowly and left her alone with 
Jerry. What he felt no one could sur- 
mise, but long after the place was still 
and the sick woman asleep, he sat and 
held the paper and slowly ran his fingers 
over it. 

The next morning his sister was worse, 
and Jerry carried the check to a doctor, 
who did some telephoning to the bank, 
then took five dollars out of it, and came 
to see the patient. Jerry stood by, and 
Mrs. Belixter, who chanced to be present, 
said afterward that though Jerry could 
not, of course, have seen the doctor 
shake his head, somehow the blind man 
knew, and cried like a child. 

The second day she died, and the 
night after the funeral Jerry made a 
bundle of what few things the place con- 
tained that were worth taking away, and 
left the house. 
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Months later, when the winter was 
breaking and the boys were beginning 
to spin tops in the street, and do hopping 
stunts in squares marked off on the cement 
with chalk, Anson Brown left his office 
one day and hurried to the Twenty-third 
Street station. The night before he had 
received this telegram: 


RicumMonpD, Va.—Left Palm Beach earlier 
than expected. Aunt Ann and I arrive 
Twenty-third Street five to-morrow. 

HENRIETTA Brown. 











When the rush came down the stairs, 
he caught sight in the crowd first of his 
wiie, cool, collected, and prim in her gray 
traveling dress, and then of a blooming 
person in a modish gown of black, on 
whose well-dressed hair traced with gray 
sat that peculiar bonnet which is affected 
by the widow who is not so young as to be 
romantic, nor so old as to be severe. 
In this person of ultra-respectable attire, 
dignified and vigorous deportment, and 
with an air of youth the suggestion of 
which was insistent, we are compelled 
to recover the heroine of our story. Pig 
Iron Ann, the ‘“‘par-rfic’ la-ady,” the 
drunken terror of the Slip, stood once 
more on Manhattan soil, revealed as 
“Aunt” Ann, “Aunt” to Mr. and Mrs. 
Anson Brown! 

She was first to see Brown, and broke 
forth in the same old tones: 

““Ow-w! An’ there he is no-ow, the 
hoosba-and ye hain’t laid yer two oies an 
fer four-r mont’.” 

“Hsh! Hsh! Not so loud,” pleaded 
Mrs. Brown. 

‘“Sure’n Oi’m allus fergettin’, Oi am,” 
said Ann, with a semi-apologetic laugh 
as she shook hands with Brown. 

As they took carriage and started up- 
town, Ann was continually glancing 
about at the familiar sights and listening 
to the old sounds she knew so well. 
There were the shouts of the ‘‘evening 
extra” boys, the clatter of the street car 
gongs, the tinkle of the horse car bells, 
the roar of passing L trains and the deep, 
hoarse whistling of the river craft. On 
every hand was something that spoke to 
her heart the words that have gladdened 
many a wanderer, “Back to New York, 
back to New York.’’ When they rolled 
through a street where a mob of tene- 
ment-house children were darting and 
screaming at their play, she said under 
her breath, ‘‘Be dad, Oj7’ll holler in a 
minnit,” and when they swung around a 
corner and the way was blocked for a few 
seconds in front of a beer saloon, so that 
the fresh wind brought the unmistakable 
smell to her nostrils, she murmured to 
herself, ‘‘Oi’ll have a dhrink the noight 
or bust mesilf tryin’.” 

It may have been that the astute Mrs. 
Brown, who had been fighting a diplo- 
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matic battle with her charge all these 
months, and had seemingly won, knew 
only too well when Ann was longing for 
the old sweet ways, and so perceived 
that to offset the yearning, as she had 
adroitly done a hundred times before, 
she must create some diversion. How- 
beit, after watching Ann closely in side- 
long glances for the early portion of the 
ride, she suddenly proposed that they 
take dinner down-town, significantly 
adding, ‘‘Some place, Anson dear, where 
you know the wine to be good.”” Whereat 
a tremor of anticipation came and played 
about the corner of Ann’s mouth, and 
she looked out into the gathering dark- 
ness to conceal her satisfaction at the 
prospect. 

It may be that Fate took Anson Brown 
in hand as he made the choice of place 
to dine; suffice it to say that an hour after 
they were seated in a brilliant room, 
thronged with people, and whose window 
looked out on the incomparable gleam 
of Broadway, a strange thing happened. 

A significant look had just passed 
between Mr. and Mrs. Brown as Ann 
minced her Roquefort, as might the 
proudest lady in the land, and the look, 
on Mrs. Brown’s part, had in it unmis- 
takable pride over the results of her 
patient tutelage, when suddenly from 
somewhere in the street below there 
came a plaintive tenor voice, the tones of 
which shot through the heart of Pig-Iron 
Ann as would a blade of steel. 

Oh, Killarney’s lakes and fells, 
Em'rald isles and winding ways. 


Ann’s fork fell with a clatter on her 
plate. She shot a glance of lightning at 
Anson Brown, then leaped to her feet, 
careening the table and upsetting half 
the things on it in her haste, and darted 
toward the windows. Alas for the frip- 
peries of fashion, there was a tangle in 
her long skirts, and she came down with 
a thunderous crash, striking her head on 
a pillar, and landing a waiter, with whom 
she had collided, flat on his back on top 
of a table surrounded by an amazed 
party of four. 

When she began to recover from her 
dazed condition she was in a carriage 
with Mr. and Mrs. Brown, rolling along 
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a dark street far from where she had 
heard that voice. At that thought, min- 
gled with a certain feeling of sickness and 
helplessness, she began to cry. 

“Aunt Ann, what on earth is the 
matter now?”’ demanded Mrs. Brown. 

“Ow, me fut, me fut!” her pride an- 
swered for her. 

Then she suddenly stopped crying and 
sat as still as either of her guardians, till 
they reached the apartment house where 
dwelt the Browns. As they were on 
their way up in the elevator, Anson 
Brown thought he caught again the hard 
gleam in Ann’s eyes as they rested on him 
a moment, which portent disturbed him 
still more than had all that had hap- 
pened. 

When they were within doors, Ann, 
without removing her cloak, remained 
standing silently until the light was 
turned up, and then she wheeled slowly on 
Brown and said: 

‘“‘Misther Brown, pwhat are ye to me, 
onywa-ay, an ut plaze ye?” 

““Why—why, I—am your attorney.” 

“Do thot mane yer me boss, an’ the 
boss iv me money?” 

‘““N-no—no, not in just that way.” 

“Phwy didn’t ye sind po’r Jerry 
Ryan enuff to kape him off the strate? 
Tell me thot.” 

““Why—why, I did send him——” 

“Yer a li-yar. No-ow close yer fa-ace. 
Ut’s goin’ to resoign thot ye are, Misther 
Atto-orney.” 

Brown hesitated, but saw he must 
make a stand, so said: 

“That is a matter for the court to 
decide. I refuse to do so.” 

‘‘Pwhat! Ye long-la-aiged son iv the 
divil, take thot.” With the words Pig- 
Iron Ann in her old form landed her 
right heavily on the bridge of her legal 
adviser’s nose. 

When the neighbors had got the jani- 
tor up and he had opened the door with a 
pass key, he found Mrs. Henrietta 
Brown fainting in her chair, Anson 
Brown, attorney-at-law, crouched under 
a secretary, blood and ink running down 
his shirt-front, and standing in the center 
of the room amid the wreckage, Pig-Iron 
Ann of Coenties Slip, flourishing a 
freshly-inked paper in one hand, while 
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she shook the fist of the other at the human 
wreck under the desk and growled be- 
tween her teeth: 

‘“‘An’ ye wouldn’t resoign, wouldn’t ye? 
Ye white-livered mutt; ye wouldn’t, ye 
double-tongued, loyin’ chate, ye unhoong 
son iv a cro-oss ey-ed mule!” 
Then she stalked out of the flat. 


The boys from the barque Mary 
Holden were in Fat Mike’s place making 
merry with a score more hearty lads, 
over a three-months’ pay day, and Hang- 
paw Wicks was just singing his famous 
“There was an old woman in the city 
of Madrid,” when suddenly the door 
was burst open and Pig-Iron Ann stood 
there with a quart of ryé in one hand, 
and a bunch of loose bills in the other. 

“Fifty dollars to ony dhrunken bog- 
throtter wat foinds Bloind Jerry fer his 
lovin’ Ann Ha-agan.” 

It was midnight when Tim Doolan 
brought in the lost, and won the prize. 

Not many days after, passengers on a 
steamer bound for Queenstown, as the 
vessel moved down the harbor, heard a 
clear voice singing at the rail, and, craning 
their necks, saw an odd sight. 

A woman with tears streaming down 
her face, though she was smiling, had 
one arm about the man whose voice they 
heard. On one of the fingers of her re- 
vealed hand shone a broad band of gold, 
a wedding ring, and in the button hole 
of the handsome new coat the man was 
wearing was a sprig of shamrock and a 
spray of lilies of the valley. His sightless 
eyes were turned back toward the tower- 
ing buildings of the city that fringe the 
river front, and his song, full of feeling 
and tenderness, floated back across the 
waves over which Mr. and Mrs. Jerry 
Ryan were speeding, bound home to the 
old sod. 

Even the first-class passengers upon 
the hurricane deck could hear the words, 
so clear was the voice: 

Bounteous Nature loves all lands, 
Beauty wanders ev'rywhere, 
Footprints leaves on many strands, 
But her home is surely there. 
Angels fold their wings and rest 

In that Eden of the west, 


Beauty’s home, Killarney, 
Ever fair, Killarney. 
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I 

“Dr. Vanuxen,” Silverstairs was saying, 
‘I should like to consult you regarding a 
curious case.” 

Dr. Vanuxen was a little man with the 
beard of a satyr and a ferret’s restless eyes. 
Silverstairs was not quite six feet and not 
quite handsome. But he was good to look 
at, fair and bright. 

The room was dim and big. It gave 
on Mecklenberg Square. In London 
there are a hundred squares just like it, a 
thousand rooms just like the one in which 
these two men sat. 

“T have the honor of knowing Lady 
Silverstairs,” said the little man, who 
spoke with an American accent, ‘‘and 
Lady Silverstairs, I take it, is your wife.” 

“And a compatriot of yours. It is for 
that reason Iam here. Yes,” Silverstairs 
resumed, “‘the case is not merely curious, 
but complicated.” 

But that you may understand what was 
behind this case, it should be noted that 
¥ while all London was open to Silverstairs, 
Li there was but one place where he wanted 
to be, and there he was not wanted. That 
place was his town house. It was large, 
commodious and very depressing. In it 
was his wife. 

His marriage to this lady, formerly 
Hilda Hemingway, of New York, created, 
as you may remember, an interest not 
merely local but national and even inter- 
national. Miss Hemingway was a sort of 
celebrity. Already she had refused a 
duke, and also, by proxy, a king. The 
duke, whose deportment was so deplora- 
able that had he not been a peer you might 
have mistaken him for one, was so cut up 
that he swore he would blow his brains 
out. Of course he did nothing of the kind. 
The king did not, either. His subjects 
relieved him of that bother. 

In refusing these people Miss Heming- 
way showed, therefore, but ordinary com- 
mon sense. At the same time, it is not 
everybody that has the chance. Particu- 
larly that of going down into history as a 
murdered queen. Yet, though the girl 
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missed the réle of heroine in that splendid 
drama with which the papers dripped two 
years ago, providence, or her parents, had 
provided certain compensations. She was 
very rich and very pretty. But not beau- 
tiful, I have heard women, to whom such 
attenuations are appeasing, remark. 

Miss Hemingway was not beautiful. 
She was worse. Beautiful women, don’t 
you think, are like overgrown angels, can- 
did, stupid and large? Hilda had the 
waist of a willis, the face of a fay, eyes 
that bewildered, and a mouth that be- 
witched. In spite of which she was so 
many removes from a coquette that she 
had not a flirtation to her credit. Men 
in droves had knocked at her heart in vain. 

Yet, when Silverstairs happened along, 
she accepted him without hesitation, but 
also without fervor. 

Silverstairs had lived the life of an Eng- 
lish gentleman. He had figured in un- 
civil proceedings twice. Twice is enough. 
It was understood that he had had his 
fling. Moreover, he was an earl. An earl 
makes a countess. A countess may not 
wear a train as long by a yard as a duchess, 
and she lacks, of course, the regalia which 
queens display. But the position is more 
comfortable. You have all the fun going 
and none of the fuss. You are distinctly 
Somebody without being It. 

The position has other advantages. 
However unducal a duke may be, a duch- 
ess is assumed to be too disdainful to 
heed. Whereas it is not considered bad 
form for a countess, should she so desire, 
to get a divorce. Then, also, in the pres- 
ent condition of English society the pos- 
sibility of murder is remote. All of which 
had its weight with Hilda, when, after 
refusing other notables, she accorded Sil- 
verstairs her hand. 

It was such a delightful little hand, deli- 
cate, fragrant and cool, so cool indeed that 
she seemed unaware of the warmth with 
which he pressed it. Her face, too, was 
cool. Wary also. She was afraid of a 
kiss as of a bee. 

This, of course, was not exhilarating. 























































But, then, her appearance soothed. She 
looked as though she had descended from 
an elysium created by artists and milli- 
ners, some paradise of beautiful confec- 
tions in which the peris, being blissful to 
look at, are dispensed from doing any- 
thing else. Such an occupation is not 
fatiguing. Even, otherwise, it is the 
opinion of pundits, that when a girl has 
succeeded in being pretty she has fulfilled 
every duty in life. That opinion lovers 
sometimes share. Husbands, never. 

Silverstairs was a lover. In taking him 
as such, and in taking him, too, without 
fervor, Hilda had told him that she was 
not of a fervent nature. But Silverstairs 
was not alarmed. He had read some- 
where that when an American girl loses 
her heart she keeps her head. Having 
seen the statement in print, he took it for 
gospel. 

He took ship, too, followed the girl to 
Fifth Avenue, where the wedding occurred 
and then piloted her back to London. 

It was then June. London is not far 
from the North Pole. But in June you 
occasionally fancy it nearer the tropics. 
In the air are the same languors, the same 
caresses and spells. Such influences are 
emollient. But they did not affect Lady 
Silverstairs. On the contrary. 

One evening, after a dinner in Catty’s 
menagerie, as the quite hospitable house 
of the Duchess of Kincardine is called, 
she and Silverstairs had gone on to the 
opera. 

Hilda was in white. In her hair and 
about her neck and arms were ribbons of 
diamonds. Silverstairs could have eaten 
her. As they entered their box the cur- 
tain was rising on the fourth act of the 
“Hugenots.” During the uproar of the 
claptrap Benediction, Silverstairs twirled 
his thumbs, but, as the duo which ensues 
began, he turned to his wife. In the 
beauty of that enchanting score so potent 
were the emotions which the cascade of 
melody evoked, that he stared, wondering 
were she not also conscious of the vibra- 
tions. But the lady was promenading 
her glass here and there, inventorying the 
house, distributing little uplifts of the chin 
to this acquaintance and to that. 

Silverstairs was nineteenth of his name. 
Whether or not Hilda had had a present- 
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able grandfather he was unaware. Yet 
had she, like the chimerical Clara Vere de 
Vere, been a daughter of a hundred earls, 
she could not have looked more absolutely 
patrician. How the climate of Manhat- 
tan can so perfectly produce that which 
quarterings so infrequently provide, was a 
mystery to him, as it has been to others. 
But the mystery of that phenomenon was 
lost in another. She still kept her head 
and with it her heart. 

The violence of the love which tenor and 
soprano were parabolating from the stage, 
may have accentuated this exclusiveness. 
Anyway, the pulsating harmonies which 
left her unmoved stirred him. 

“Hilda,” he began, when, the opera 
over, they were driving to their residence 
in Belgrave Square, ‘‘Hilda, there is a 
story of a man who fell in love with a 
statue. So great was his love that the 
statue became human, became flesh and 
blood, and in love with him. Do you see 
any difference between the statue and 
yourself?” 

“Rather,” Hilda answered. “Don’t 
you? The age of miracles is gone.” 

“Do you mean that you——” 

But the brougham had stopped. The 
door was being opened. Other doors 
were opening beyond. Hilda passed from 
the carriage into the house and up a wide 
stairway that led to the floor above. Into 
a sitting room which she then entered, and 
which, for her especial use, had been elab- 
orately refitted, Silverstairs followed. Clos- 
ing ths door, he threw his arms about her. 

“Tell me——” 

Undulantly she freed herself and, mov- 
ing back a step, looked him in the face. 

“Would you mind not mussing me up?” 

“Ts that your answer?” 

“But how odd you are! We went over 
all that in New York. I told you then 
that I did not care to be kissed. It is 
fatiguing to be forced continually to re- 
peat it.” 

Silverstairs strangled an oath. Earlier 
earls of his name might have strangled 
Hilda. Behind the earlier earls was the 
long line of brutes that stretch behind us 
all, and who have given us teeth and nails 
which in them were fangs and claws. At 
the moment an uprush of the mysterious 
influences which, for lack of a better term, 
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‘*The lady was promenading her glass here and there.” 


we call atavism, seized him. The room 
became flooded with carmine. But in- 
stantly the influences retreated, the rich 
hue faded, the room was quite as before. 
At once in an effort to display a composure 
which he lacked, he cast mentally about 
for some futility, and, hitting on one, in- 
quired ““‘Who was the man with a beard 
that I saw coming from here yester- 
day?” 

Hilda first stared, then laughed. “You 
are not going to be jealous, are you? Oh,” 
she ran on before he could answer, “‘be- 
cause I am not in love with you, you need 
not fancy that I am, or have been, or shall 
be, in love with any one else. Pas si bétel’’ 


Silverstairs nodded. Outwardly now 
he was quite composed. Yet, to fortify 
the composure he returned to the futility 
anew: “But who is he?” 

“An American I met at Catty’s, a scien- 
tist named Vanuxen. He knows my 
father. Catty calls him Cagliostro.” 

“Ah!” said Silverstairs. ‘Do you mind 
if I smoke?”’ 

“T think I will go to bed,” Hilda an- 
swered. ‘Good night.” 

Silverstairs opened the door for her. 
Barely had she gone before atavism 
claimed him again, vehemently, irresisti- 
bly. Slamming the door with a din that 
had in it the clatter of musketry, he picked 























































up an unoffending little gilt chair and 
smashed it to bits. 

It was the next day, after certain in- 
quiries at Catiy’s, that he consulted Dr. 
Vanuxen. 


Il 

“Ves,”’ Silverstairs was saying, “the case 
is not merely curious, but complicated. 
With your leave I will put it hypothetic- 
ally. Supposing a man marries a girl who 
does not care for him. Is there any way 
in which he can make her?” 

“Make her care for him?” 

Silverstairs nodded. 

“There are so many that they constitute 
an embarrassment of choice. But permit 
me, does the lady care for any one else?” 

“No. There is nothing of that kind. 
Her attitude is not due either to any fault 
of his. She is simply indifferent, and told 
him as much before they were married.” 

“Why, then, did they marry?” 

Silverstairs made a gesture. ‘‘Well, you 
see, he was taken with her and she rather 
felt, I suppose, that, asa married woman, 
she would have greater freedom than she 
could as a girl.” 

“Yes, here, no doubt. 
the States.” 

“But,” Silverstairs objected, “I did not 
say that she was an American.” 

“No,”’ Vanuxen retorted; “no, of course 
not. Yet then it is only American girls 
that get these notions. Though, asa rule, 
their indifference more often succeeds 
marriage than precedes it. In such cases 
I have found jealousy highly efficacious.” 

“What!” 

“Yes, jealousy on the part of the lady, 
complicated by indifference on the part of 
the man. Indifference is very winning. 
Men, you know, make the mistake of 
swearing and stamping about. Tributes 
of that kind heighten a lady in her own 
esteem. But when the man is civil, cheer- 
ful, smiling and apparently occupied else- 
where, the self-esteem of the lady dwindles 
to such slight proportions that she could 
find room and to spare for it on the head 
ofa pin. The cure then is certain, unless 
—permit me. I assume that the lady 
gives no reason for her attitude, and that 
you cannot imagine the cause. Am I 
correct?” 


But hardly in 
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Again Silverstairs nodded. 

“Has she any sisters?” Vanuxen re- 
sumed. 

“She is an only child. 
the way, is dead.” 

“What sort of a woman was her 
mother?” 

“Very charming, I have heard. But I 
heard, too, that she was rather neglected 
by this lady’s father, and the neglect 
preyed on her mind. It did not drive her 
insane exactly, but, if I have the story 
straight it induced a form of melancholia 
that resulted in her death.” 

Vanuxen drew a breath of understand- 
ing and plucked at his beard. He seemed 
to have heard the story before. Asa New 
Yorker the circumstances were perhaps 
more familiar to him than to the English- 
man. “I see,” he presently remarked, 
“and, as a girl, this lady was cognizant of 
the facts, was she not?” 

“T suppose so.” 

“Then you may suppose, too, that they 
impressed her, and impressed her, more 
over, at an age which is the most impress- 
ionable of all. To that impression her 
present attitude is due.” 

“But I don’t see how.’ 

Vanuxen again tormented his beard. 
“This lady has been a witness to one of 
love’s disasters. She witnessed it in her 
own home. and what occurred there she 
probably decided must occur everywhere. 
As a consequence she has argued that, to 
avoid disaster, she must steer clear of love. 
In that she is perfectly logical. She en- 
joys herself, does she not?” 

“Very fully, I should say.” 

“Only you, of course, do not. That is 
logical, also. We always want what we 
have not got. Probably if your wife 
adored you-——”’ 

“But,” Silverstairs hotly interrupted, 
“T did not say it was my wife.” 

“No. But then, you come to me for 
advice. It would not be worth much, now 
would it, if I did not appreciate the box 
you are in?” 

“Well, then,” said Silverstairs, simply, 
“can you get me out of it?” 

“Are you willing to take a chance? Let 
me see. Say one in fifty?” 

“Of what?” 

“Of an accident. But with, mind you, 
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in case there is no accident, the assurance 
that she will change her views.”’ 

Blankly Silverstairs stared. ‘I don’t 
understand you.” 

“Tt would be odd if you did,” Vanuxen 
rejoined. “Yet in a case not similar but 
cognate I effected a cure. It was the case 
of a woman who had a very real and a very 
great grievance against her husband. I 
was fortunate enough to be able to ablate 
that grievance as though it had never 
been.” 

“Oh!” said Silverstairs, ‘“‘now I under- 
stand. You mean hypnotism.” 

Condescendingly Vanuxen smiled. “‘I 
mean nothing so claptrap and futile.” 

“Then what the deuce do you mean?” 

“Only what I say. If you are willing 
to take a risk that is possible, but not 
probable, I can guarantee that in the ab- 
sence of an accident the attitude of Lady 
Silverstairs will be the reverse of what it 
is. If it is not I will not charge a ha’- 
penny.” 

“But otherwise?” 

“Tt will be £10,000.” 

Silverstairs looked down and away. 

“The sum may seem——” Vanuxen 
with an apologetic shrug was about to re- 
sume, but Silverstairs looked quickly up. 

“Oh, bother that. I was thinking of 
the risk.” 

“That’s right,”’ said Vanuxen, encour- 
agingly. ‘Think it over. I can call on 
your wife at any time.” 


II 

“Happiness consists in being on good 
terms with yourself.” 

Dr. Vanuxen two days later was enjoy- 
ing a cup of tea in Belgrave Square, and, 
incidentally, a chat with Hilda. 

“There,” he continued, “‘is a definition 
which you will not find in the dictionary.” 

“Ah, yes,” Hilda negligently replied. 
“Tt has always seemed to me that the peo- 
ple who make dictionaries have at their 
disposal so much space and so little imag- 
nation.” 

“So little sense, too. Happiness is the 
world’s desire. But though they tell you 
how to spell the word, never do they tell 
you how to find it.” 

“They are frightfully ignorant.” 
“And equally stupid. It would be so 





easy to indicate love as the essential fac 
tor.” 

“Of being on good terms with your 
self?” 

“Assuredly, and of being on good terms 
with others.” 

Hilda laughed. 

“You do not agree with me,”’ Vanuxen 
resumed. “Yet, after all, why should you? 
Besides, when people do agree with me I 
feel that I am in error.” 

“You are so indulgent,” Hilda threw in. 

“And you, Lady Silverstairs, are so 
skeptical. But skepticism is one of the 
charms of youth. When you are as old 
as I am you will believe in any number of 
delightful things, particularly, perhaps, 
that in affairs of the heart we are none of 
us free agents.” 

Hilda laughed again. ‘Anyway, I am 
not quite up to that yet.” 

“Of course not. Moreover, I am not 
wicked enough to bore you with demon- 
strations. But a theory that used to be 
held may have the merit of entertaining 
you. It is to the effect that in the high 
heavens we each have a star whose rays 
form an enchanted circlein which our 
loves unfold.” 

“How spacious and dreamlike!” 

“We may do what we will,” Vanuxen 
continued, putting down as he spoke the 
cup that had inspired these remarks, ‘“‘we 
may do what we will to resist the mysteri- 
ous magnetism of these rays. It may even 
be that we think we succeed. But, what- 
ever highways or byways we tread, at the 
end of the journey it is always the one 
whom our star has chosen that we find 
there waiting for us.” 

Carelessly Hilda patted a yawn, and 
then as carelessly smiled. 

“No dodging permitted, I suppose. But 
my levity is shocking. Forgive it. The 
theory seems eminently conservative, yet 
I can hardly fancy that any one takes it 
very seriously.” 

“That is because nowadays no one takes 
anything very seriously, except the pursuit 
of happiness, in which we are all engaged, 
and which, barring those who love, only 
the gods ever realize.” 

“And they never lived.” 

“No, they never did. Oddly enough, 
though, I was thinking of one of them just 
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before coming here. For I happened on 
an extract of quinces, an odor which was 
very fashionable in the very old days and 
which was called the Perfume of 
Eros.” 

“How perfectly poetic !” 

“Ves, and for that reason I ventured to 
bring it, thinking, perhaps, you would 
do me the honor to accept it. Will you?” 

“You are too delightful in addition to 
being the most extravagant man I know. 
The Perfume of Eros will be quite a nov- 
elty to me.” 

“Oh, as for that,”’ said Vanuxen, grimly, 
fumbling, as he spoke, in a pocket, “I am 
sure of it.” From the pocket he produced 
a little bottle. “Here it is,” he added. 
“But permit me. The odor is more ap 
preciable in a liquid. The tea in your cup 
is quite cold, is it not? Yes? So much 
the better. Pour in a few drops, then 
drink it, and you will taste the frag- 
rance.”’ 

With an air of endearing meekness 
Hilda did as she was bid. She unstop- 
pered the bottle, poured a few drops of 
the contents into her cup, put the bottle 
on the table and drank the mixture. 

Then she made a little face. ‘“‘Why!” 
she exclaimed, “it tastes of ether!” 

But, surprising as was the statement, 
Vanuxen did not seem to heed it. He 
sank back in his chair. At the moment 
a diversion occurred. Silverstairs was 
lounging in. 

“Will you have some tea?” Hilda asked. 
“Dr. Vanuxen,” she continued, indicating 
the bottle, “has brought me a new per- 
fume.” 

Silverstairs stretched a hand to pick it 
up. Before his hand could reach it, Van- 
uxen’s had, and then, how it happened the 
deponent cannot say, but it fell, and falling, 
broke, musically, after the fashion of little 
bottles. 

Instantly Vanuxen whipped a handker- 
chief out, and pressed it against his nose 
and mouth. 

“But you don’t like the odor?” Hilda, 
perplexed by the mummery, inquired. 

Vanuxen sneezed, or pretended to. “Im- 
mensely,” he replied. “But I seem to 
have caught cold. I must be going.” As 
he spoke he stood up and bent over Hilda’s 
hand. In a moment he had departed. 


IV 

“People never die of fever,’ Vanuxen 
was saying. ‘‘No, they die of physicians, 
of apothecaries, of idiots. But of fever, 
never !” 

In a room beyond was Hilda. A fort- 
night had gone since the episode of the 
bottle. A trifle over a week after that 
incident she had become abruptly lan 
guid, conscious of a malaise, dull at first 
but slowly accentuating, and, therewith, 
of a contraction about the temples that 
generated a form of stupor in which there 
was dread. 

What it was she could not tell. At the 
time she was dressed fora dance. At din- 
ner she had eaten nothing. In the after- 
noon there had been an odd creep in the 
palm of her hands. At table she had felt 
her face flush. Prior to the dance there 
were adjustments which her frock re- 
quired. These her women were arrang- 
ing, when, abruptly, her brain seemed to 
tip. 

“What is the matter with me?” she 
asked. 

As she spoke she stared at the maids 
and they at her. Then at once the horri- 
ble fright of those in love with life to whom 
the fear of death appears, possessed her. 

“Who is that?” she cried. 

Between her and the mirror, before 
which she stood, a man had surged. He 
was smiling and offering her his arm. 

“Who is that?” she cried again. 

The startled servants were staring now 
at each other. The man, balancing him- 
self on one foot, smiled in her face. She 
stretched her hands to protect herself from 
him. But, vaporously as he had come, 
he evaporated. Night seized her, a night 
into which delirium stalked. 

The delirium lasted for days. It was 
during an abatement of it that, in an ad- 
joining room, Vanuxen was declaiming 
to Silverstairs on general imbecility. 
Among the idiots denounced, Silverstairs 
obviously was included. But that he was 
too angry to notice. 

“Not for a second would I have dreamed 
of consenting had you told me that you 





were to poison her. As it is s 
“Poison! Poison!” Vanuxen threw 

back, glaring at Silverstairs as fiercely as 

Silverstairs was glaring at him. “But 

















that is the way with you all. You none 
of you know the uses of language.” 

“T say ‘poison,’ andI repeat it. There 
was poison in that bottle.” 

“In what bottle?” 

“Tn the bottle that fell and broke. I saw 
you clap your hand to your nose, but even 
then——” 

“Poison in that!” Vanuxen shouted. 
‘Poison in my Perfume of Eros!  Silver- 
stairs, if we were in any other country in 
Europe I would have gone out. Poison 
indeed! Pathogenic bacilli, yes. Patho- 
genic bacilli all you like. In that bottle 
there was quite a little family of them. 
But poison! Frankly, Silverstairs, you 
are an ignoramus.” 

“And you, Vanuxen, are a criminal. If 
my wife dies you shall swing for it.” 

“T shall swing, then, in poor company. 
You are an accessory before the fact. 
When you first came to me I told you 
there was a chance in fifty. I told you 
to think it over. You came back and told 
me to go ahead. In the next room my 
secretary sat, the door open between.” 

“T will swing, too, then, if need be, but 
you shall swing first.” 

“Meanwhile, what with your con- 
founded stupidity, you have so thoroughly 
disgusted me that I have a mind to chuck 
the whole thing.” 

“And kill her, anyway. No one but 
yourself knows what the fever is “ 

Vanuxen snorted. “That imbecile 
Saunders whom you had in behind my 
back first diagnosed it, I think, as typhoid 
and, afterward, was not, eh, quite sosure.” 

“Saunders,” Silverstairs irrelevantly 
protested, “is physician-in-ordinary.” 

“He is an ordinary ass. I won’t have 
him here, or any one else, if I am to go on. 
I won’t. Do you hear me? And if I do 
go on, I want you distinctly to understand 
that it is solely for your wife’s sake and 
not at all for yours. And as for your 
inane threats and inaner impertinence of 
your manner, I may tell you now that for 
the first time I thoroughly understand and 
as thoroughly appreciate the attitude of 
Lady Silverstairs.” 

To the roots of his hair Silverstairs col- 
ored. Had Vanuxen struck him he could 
not have hit him more squarely between 
the eyes. But, as the phrase is, he was 
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game. He saw that the rebuke, however 
brutal, he had provoked. 

‘“‘Were we in the street,” he said, ‘and 
you,” he added, “‘a bit younger, I would 
thrash you. But,” he continued, “you 
are in my house. I am sorry to have for- 
gotten it.” 


V 
“How is her ladyship this morning, Har- 
ris?”” Vanuxen, a month later, was inquir- 
ing in Belgrade Square. 

“Thank you, sir. Quite the same, sir. 

“She will begin, now, soon to pick up,” 
Vanuxen continued, as the servant took 
his hat and stick. “Is his lordship at 
home?” 

“Yes, sir. Thank you, sir. His lord- 
ship will be in the library, sir.” 

Preceding Vanuxen, Harris showed him 
into a beautiful room in which there was 
not a book to be seen. 

Silverstairs, who was standing, turned 
dejectedly as Vanuxen entered. 

“Well?” said the latter. 

“Oh, it is no use,” Silverstairs with 
moody melancholy replied. ‘Her mind 
is a blank.” 

Cheerfully Vanuxen plucked at his 
beard. “Did you ever hear of Condil- 
lac?” 

Silverstairs shrugged his shoulders. 

“Condillac,” Vanuxen resumed, “was a 
philosopher. He undertook to analyze 
the human mind. For the purpose he 
imagined an adult capable of experiencing 
every emotion and of appreciating any 
idea, but having none whatever, and into 
the mind of this person he proposed to 
introduce the apperception of things, 
singly, one after the other. Theoretically, 
the project was excellent, but practically 
it was impossible. He had no such per- 
son to operate on, and being not a scientist 
but a philosopher, he was unable to create 
one. What he could not do I have ac- 
complished. The fever has emptied the 
mind of Lady Silverstairs of everything 
that was in it. It is a blank, as you say. 
But a blank made of wax. Wax, to re- 
ceive and marble to retain.” 

“Yes, I know,” Silverstairs with weary 
hopelessness replied. ‘So you have told 
me, but “ 

“But then it was not time to begin. Now 
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it is. Now is the time to put the theory 
of Condillac into practice. I will show 
you how. I will show you in the fullest 
detail. Then, little by little, the education 
of your wife will proceed. Little by little 
she will become what you wish. Little 
by little your ideas will be implanted in 
her. In her subconsciousness will be the 
latent memory of things, and from that 
store you can draw whatever you like, and 
whatever you do not like you can leave 
there. You will find, too, the occupation 
ideal. You will be fashioning a nature in 
harmony with your own, creating a heart 
that will be your own heart’s image.” 

Vanuxen stopped, for breath perhaps, 
and nodded triumphantly. “Et avec ¢a? 
Is there anything else? Oh, yes, I forgot. 
Presently you will have the voluptuous 
and abiding conviction that throughout 
the civilized world there is not a husband, 
not one, who, if he knew would not envy 
you as no husband has been envied be 
fore.” 

Vanuxen stopped anew and nodded 
again. “But, by the way,” he immediately 
resumed, “have you ever read Rivarol? 
No more than Condillac, I suppose? I 
could have sworn it. Said Rivarol: ‘Of 
all women there is only one that is really 
disagreeable, yet, how odd it is that every 
man gets her for himself.’ From that 
general law you will be exempt. You will 
be—but, what is that!” 

Through the quiet of the house a cry 
had been flung, followed now by the sound 
of voices, the noise of hurrying feet. 

Silverstairs rushed to the door, Van- 
uxen at his heels. In the hall a woman 
was running. At sight of them she 
stopped, turned and, running still, led 
them to another room on the floor of which 
Hilda lay, her lips half parted, her eyelids 
closed, waist supported in a nurse’s 
arms. 

‘She is dead!” cried Silverstairs. 

“Her ladyship fell,” the nurse explained, 
“fand she has hit her head.” 

But already Vanuxen was at her side. 
As he knelt to her those eyelids opened. 
Hilda looked at him, then at Silverstairs, 
then at a mirror beyond. 

“T thought there was a man there,” she 
murmured. “I thought we were going to 
Catty’s. I thought-—” 
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She hesitated, murmured inaudibly, and 
her eyes reciosed. 

“She is dying!’ cried Silverstairs. 

But to Vanuxen it wasa long time since 
she had been so thoroughly well. In the 
shock of the fall it was clear to him that 
her senses had returned, that her mind 
was no longer a blank, that the theory of 
Condillac was useless now, the Perfume 
of Eros also. 

Here was an accident on which he had 
omitted to count. He got up, walked to 
a window, looked out at the peace and 
quiet of the square, and at that tranquillity 
swore. 

Then he wheeled. ‘Put her to bed,” 
he ordered. “Let her sleep. When she 
awakes she will be herself.’’ 


VI 

“Dr. Vanuxen, my lord,” Harris an- 
nounced, “‘and will your lordship see 
him?” 

“No.” 

In the library Silverstairs and Hilda 
were seated. Bewitching always, the ill- 
ness from which now she had but recently 
emerged had left her, if possible, yet more 
enthralling. Since her recovery this prac- 
tically was the first semblance of a ¢éte-a- 
téte that Silverstairs had had with her. 
The interruption annoyed him. 

“Damned scoundrel,”’ he muttered, as 
the man withdrew. 

“Who?” Hilda asked. “Harris?” 

“No; Vanuxen. Though I don’t know 
that I am much better. Do you remem- 
ber that night we came from the ‘Huge- 
nots’?”’ 

On Hilda’s lips was the pink of the sea- 
shell. Into that pink a smile bubbled. 
She nodded. 

“Do you remember what you said?” 

Hilda nodded, smiling still. 

“The next day I saw Vanuxen. I put 
the matter before him. He said he could 
change your views.” 

“What!” Exclamations and questions 
shot from Hilda’s eyes. Into the sofa on 
which she was seated she seemed to re- 
treat. 

Silverstairs, who was standing and who 
had seen the smile, saw now that it had 
gone. But he had something to say, and 
he said it. 
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‘*As men do, he caught 


“T gave him carte blanche. The result 
was your illness.”’ 

“IT don’t understand you.” 

“Nor did I understand him. Not for 
an instant did I imagine anything of that 
kind. None the 'ess, I occasioned it, or 
rather my stupidity did. Or, perhaps 
more exactly, my hopelessness of you. Yet 
had you died I would have shot myself. 
As it is, no doubt you will leave me. I de- 
serve it. Besides, now that you are well 
again, what happens to me is quite one.” 

In Hilda’s eyes questions and exclama- 
tions had multiplied so inordinately that, 
really, there was not room for another. 

“Of course,” Silverstairs continued, 
“vou will appreciate that if I have not 
already given you the facts which, in 
honor, I owe you, it is because I had to 
wait until you were sufficiently well to re- 
ceive them.” 


her hand in his own,”’ 


Then, at once, summarizing the epi- 
sodes and incidents which have been al- 
ready set forth, those facts he recited. 

“T suppose,” he wound up, “that when 
Vanuxen called a moment ago it was in 
regard to his—h’m—to his dishonorarium. 
I had agreed to give him £10,000. He 
ought to be glad he is not in stripes. I, too, 
for that matter. 

On Hilda’s features waves of emotion 
had come, broken, retreated and returned. 
But at this they swept over her. A hand 
went to her eyes, her slight frame shook 
and, burying her face in a cushion, she 
burst ino tears. 

Into tears, if you please! Silverstairs 
would have preferred invective. He felt 
like a beast. Presently, for her consola- 
tion, perhaps, too, for his own, he said so. 

At that, in the cushion in which she had 
hid her face Hilda’s head shook. She was 














saying something, what he could not tell, 
and he bent toward her. One little hand 
that had held the cushion moved back and 
out. It seemed to be groping aimlessly, 
for comfort, perhaps, and tactlessly, ax 
men do such things, he caught it in his 
own. But, instead of drawing away, the 
little hand drew him nearer, nearer, yet 
still nearer, until actually his arms were 
about her and his lips on hers. 

So do miracles occur. 

But the marvel of it Hilda interrupted. 

“You are a goose,” she declared. 

“What?” 

“Ves. I knew it that night when you 
slammed the door and broke things. But 
I never would have known that I was, 
also, had I not had recently such a lot of 
time to myself. Such a lot of time to think 
things over. If only for that I am glad I 
was ill.” 

“You are glad!” Silverstairs, in a cres- 
cendo of bewilderment, repeated. 

“Yes, glad. All the while I kept re- 
calling something that had been told me, 
something about the high heavens where 
we each have a star whose rays form a 
circle in which our loves unfold. And we 
may do what we will to resist them, and 
it may even be that we think we succeed; 
but, whatever highways or byways we 
tread, at the end of the journey it is al- 
ways the one whom our star has chosen 
that we find there waiting for us.”’ 

“Ves,” she added, “all the while I kept 
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recalling that, for I knew our journey was 
over. Yet, as I realized that, I realized 
also that I might have died before I had 
lived, before I had lived to know it.” 

‘Before I, too, had lived to know it,” 
said Silverstairs. But he spoke with 
quickening pulse. The story flushed him 
with surprise. He could not quite make 
it out. He got Hilda to tell it again. 
Then again. Each repetition flushed 
him. 

“Yes,” she announced for the third 
time, ‘‘the journey is over. I know it 
now. But had I not been ill I doubt I 
should have known it at all. So you must 
send Cagliostro his money. It is worth 
it. Isn’t it? Or don’t you think so?” 

“Tt is worth all I have. And more, 
much more. But——’” 

“But what?” 

“There is another journey,” Silver- 
stairs continued, gazing at her as he spoke 
with grave yet insatiate eyes. “One which, 
if I can help it, shall never be over. It is 
our honeymoon. Tell me, where shall it 
take us?” 

“Why should it take us anywhere?” 
Hilda replied. But at once, divining that 
the query must sound rather subtle, she 
added, “Belgrade Square is so nice!” 

Yet, as Silverstairs seemed to have 
nothing to say to that, she sniffed and 
smiled and exclaimed: 

“Why, yes! It is full of the Perfume 


, 


of Eros.” 
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Ignatius gravely counted a nickle and 
five worn pennies from his leather wallet, 
and restored the wallet to the inside pocket 
of his‘Sunday coat, carefully securing the 
pocket opening with a large pin from the 
row of shining heads which ornamented 
the edge of his vest. 

“T snum, I’m a good mind to,” he 
said. 

From his seat on a moss-grown boulder 
of the hilltop, the land stretched down- 
ward in fragrant, closely-cropped hum- 


mocks of pasture to the level meadows 
which surrounded his home—the home 
place of his father and grandfather before 
him. The gentle upward slope beyond 
was covered with low-bending trees—the 
“old orchard,” the “orchard,” and the 
“new orchard,” as the fruitful results of 
three generations were distinguished. The 
cornfield, the gardens, and even the row 
of beehives by the orchard wall were all 
faintly visible in the fading light, and the 
mellow tinkle of a cow bell from his own 
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barnyard seemed to accentuate the peace 
and comfort of it all. 

But Ignatius’ face was turned away 
from home, and the probable yield of 
clover field and orchard held no place in 
his wandering thoughts. Far away to the 
south a glowing streak of light came swiftly 
towards him, now disappearing beneath 
a distant hilltop, only to re-appear at a 
nearer point. Ignatius drew out the worn 
silver watch which had been a part of his 
father’s ‘‘freedom outfit.” 

“Two minutes late at the white school- 
house,” he said critically. ‘Must be a 
crowd on to-night, I guess.” 

Down the nearer side of the hill, across 
a bush-grown pasture and a wide stretch 
of swamp land, a broad sheet of water 
caught and reflected the last gleams of the 
afterglow. Across it, from the tiny vil- 
lage on the farther shore, the lights of a 
little steamboat danced excitedly towards 
Ignatius, while down below him, separated 


from the pastures only by a bit of curving 
swamp and sandy shore, shone other 
gleaming lights, which Ignatius’ grand- 
father would cheerfully have arisen from 
his comfortable grave on yonder hilltop 
to denounce as “‘witches’ beacons.” Igna- 
tius, even as a distant strain of music sent 
the eager blood rioting through his veins, 
reluctantly recalled his grandmother’s 
stories of the ‘‘Will-o’-the-wisp,” which in- 
habited the swamp on the edge of the 
quicksands, lying in wait to lure men to 
danger. He himself had seen its light— 
not unlike these, it must be admitted—on 
many an autumn night; and though a 
course in the “‘Child’s Book of Nature” at 
the little schoolhouse down the road had 
taught him that its origin was natural and 
its effects harmless, something of the old 
superstition lingered as he gazed to-night 
across the darkening space. between him 
and the lights of Birchwood Grove. 

Yet he arose with determined gesture, 














as the far-off glowing streak came near 
enough to resolve itself into a row of 
lighted windows, and the distant hum- 
ming of a ‘‘broomstick train” mingled with 
the music. It was an irritation to Igna- 
tius that the cow-bell sounded persistently 
above them both, like a note of remon- 
strance and warning, reminding him that 
the church people round about disap- 
proved of Birchwood Grove; that the 
minister in the little weather-beaten meet- 
ing-house at the head of the pond had 
preached a sermon against its enticements; 
and that his mother, notwithstanding his 
twenty-five years, had strictly forbidden 
him to approach it. 

It was less than two years since ‘‘Sunset 
Lake” had been only Simpson’s Pond; 
and Birchwood Grove merely a wooded 
spot upon its shore to which the Sunday 
schools of the surrounding country came 
in hayracks for their annual picnics. To- 
day, the electric current, creeping towards 
it from far-off centers, made it a scene of 
life and bustle, visited daily by picnic par- 
ties from near and far and nightly thronged 
with villagers who sought refreshment 
among the lake breezes and entertainment 
at the little theatre, which was the real 
center of Mrs. Pettigrew’s disapproval. 

“T don’t care,” Ignatius asserted, as he 
buried the hand which held the coins 
deeply in his pocket and started resolutely 
down the hill. “If a man can’t begin to 
be his own master at twenty-five he ain’t 
liable never to be. From the minute they 
started me out in life with a name that’d 
tie any fellow down to be a clodhopper 
for life, I’ve been bossed continually. To- 
night I’m goin’ to that show.” 

The old favorite haunt of his boyhood 
had become to Ignatius a veritable fairy- 
land. Rustic bridges, leading to cottages 
in sheltered nooks spanned the trout brook, 
and an arbor had been built around the 
little spring. There were bowling alleys 
and bandstands;a hotel with wide veranda 
stood close to the shore, and near it, in a 
caged enclosure, a chained bear paced 
nervously to and fro. There were deer in 
another part of the grove, and an eagle in 
a rustic cage, rabbits, and raccoons. ‘Kind 
of instructive—like a menagerie,” decided 
Ignatius, with lightened conscience. 

He paid his ten cents to the doorkeeper, 
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and passed into the lighted hall, nodding 
genially to acquaintances here and there. 
Most other young men of the audience 
were accompanied by ladies, and Ignatius 
felt a little lonely as he purchased five 
cents’ worth of peppermints and ate them 
soberly and alone. From the moment the 
curtain rose loneliness and conscience 
were alike forgotten. The music en- 
tranced, the lights dazzled him, and the 
scenic effects were works of highest art. 
For the actors themselves Ignatius re- 
served his only criticism, and the much 
tried hero received no sympathy from at 
least one of his audience. 

“‘He’s got muscle, for I saw him rowin’ 
only yesterday,” decided Ignatius; ‘and 
brains, or he couldn’t have learnt all them 
words to speak off. Even if it is just 
make-believe, I wouldn’t be knocked out 
by that other little undersized chap, nor 
made a fool of by that red-haired woman. 
She acts kind of forward to me.” He 
gazed with a growing disapproval at the 
little soubrette. The heroine alone seemed 
to merit his interest. ‘Seems something 
kind of takin’ about the way she stands 
all that trouble,” he decided. 

Ignatius took no part in the storm of 
applause as the curtain fell. “I s’pose it’s 
all right,” he reflected, as he pushed his 
way out, “‘but it seems kind of needless to 
me to drag a woman through all that fuss 
and worry, and then in the end marry her 
off to a fellow that ain’t half good enough 
for her, as any one can see. There’s 
trouble enough comes in real life without 
play actin’ it out in make believe. I feel 
sorry for that young woman, somehow, 
though there’s no denyin’ she’s a great 
actress.” 

The next night and the next found Igna- 
tius in the little theatre. For a week he 
followed anxiously while the fair-haired 
heroine struggled through persecution and 
poverty to triumphant success. Then the 
scene changed. For a second week she 
was the brow-beaten daughter of worldly 
parents who ruthlessly separated her from 
the lover of her youth. 

“Guess I know how that is,” decided 
Ignatius, with a thrill of sympathy which 
seemed to bring him nearer the wondrous 
being writhing in supplication at the feet 
of an inexorable parent. “Not the love 
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part, exactly, but the never bein’ let to 
say your soul’s your own.” 

Then the heroine was a princess with 
a tinsel crown and sweeping robes, and 
Ignatius from his rear seat wondered hum- 
bly how he could have presumed to put 
himself upon the same plane with a crea- 
ture so resplendent. With the beginning 
of the fourth week she became a beggar 
maid, and Ignatius made no attempt to 
conceal from himself the heartache which 
her woes brought him. 


Matters were not going pleasantly at 
home. Mrs. Pettigrew, ever watchful of 
her only child, had discovered his nightly 
visits to the theatre and remonstrated with 
arguments, commands, and tears. Igna- 
tius, for the first time in his life, was firmly 
rebellious, setting his lips beneath a pale 
mustache and, as usual, when hard 
pressed, dated his own grievances back 
to the hour of his christening. 

“You give me a name that any fellow’d 
be ashamed to own up to,” he said. “You 
kept me here on the farm when I wanted 
to go out west; and you made a farmer of 
me when I might just as well have been a 
carpenter and a gentleman. Now the 
chance of seein’ the world has come right 
to hand, and I ain’t goin’ to let it slip. I 
don’t care if I do go every night. I guess 
there’s fellows livin’ who spend twice sixty 
cents a week in gettin’ a little polish and 
seein’ something of life.” 

Mrs. Pettigrew, finding her heretofore 
invincible weapons useless, retired to a 
dignified silence, broken only by signifi- 
cant and sarcastic remarks. She revenged 
herself in the only way possible by cur- 
tailing Ignatius’ favorite desserts, and re- 
ducing the amount of starch in his collars. 

“Sabbath breaking was only what ought 
to be expected now,” she declared, as she 
watched her son harnessing his black colt 
for a solitary drive on Sunday afternoon. 

Ignatius, as he drove out of the yard, 
retorted that it might have been easier to 
keep the Sabbath if a man had had a re- 
spectable name like John or Henry, and 
wasn’t tied to the farm with no time for 
exercising his horses on a week day. 

Mrs. Pettigrew rejoiced in the clouds 
which gathered an hour later, believing 
that nature was in sympathy with her. 


She might have felt less confident had she 
seen the black colt, three miles away on 
the upland road, overtake a graceful fig- 
ure hurrying before the rising wind. Igna- 
tius drew a deep breath. He had never 
been so close to a real heroine before, and 
his voice wavered in amazement at his 
own presumption as he said: 

“You’re a good ways from home, miss, 
and there ain’t a house for half a mile. 
Step right in and I'll take you back.” He 
remembered, too late, that the hero, or 
even the villain, would have alighted to 
assist her in, but the young woman seemed 
to find nothing amiss. 

“How kind this is of you,” she said im- 
pulsively. “I must have come much far- 
ther than I intended, and I didn’t see the 
shower coming until I turned to go back.” 

Ignatius settled himself on the extreme 
farther edge of the wagon seat. “I’m 
downright glad I happened along,” he 
said, and his sunburned hands grasped 
the reins firmly. The black colt had never 
drawn so wonderful a load before. 

“T hope I’m not taking you out of vour 
way,” the passenger continued anxiously. 

Ignatius reassured her, and bethought 
himself that an introduction would not be 
amiss. Her name he knew from the the- 
atre programmes was Marie Montgomery, 
and resentment towards his own deepened 
as he said: 

“My name’s Pettigrew, miss, Ignatius 
Pettigrew. Of course I know what yours 
is. Ive seen you at the play.” 

“Tgnatius,” the girl repeated slowly, and 
for the first time in his life Ignatius found 
something to admire in the hated name. 
If every one could speak it as she did. 
“What a quaint old-fashioned name it is,” 
she said thoughtfully. 

“T have seen you at the play, too,” she 
continued presently. ‘Many times. You 
always sit in the corner near the door, and 
you seem different from the rest of the 
audience, in some way. I guess you’re 
something of a critic, aren’t you?” 

Ignatius looked gratified. ‘“Mebbe I 
be,” he answered. 

“T’ve noticed that you often look sober 
when the others laugh,” his companion 
explained, “‘and you always come alone.”’ 

“T don’t laugh so easy as some,” re- 
plied Ignatius, ‘‘and I come alone because 
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I’d rather. I ain’t much of a hand for 
girls.” He crimsoned suddenly, remem- 
bering, too late, that the being beside him 
was after all of mortal flesh and would 
doubtiess, by her own classification, be 
numbered among the company of whom 
she spoke so disdainfully. Ignatius hast- 
ened to correct himself. ‘I mean, just 
girls, common kind ot girls, you know,” 
he explained hastily. “It’s only just 
lately I’ve begun to see there’s another 
kind.” He half turned towards her, and 
she gave him a smile of understanding. 
Ignatius’ dazzled eyes observed that it was 
like the smile she gave the hero of the play, 
vet far more human. The next moment 
there came a vivid flash, and he felt a pair 
of slender hands clasp his arm imploringly. 
The black colt, too, was afraid of light- 
ning, and for the rest of the drive Ignatius 
was fully occupied in reassuring the two. 

He assisted his passenger to alight be- 
fore the hotel veranda just as the first 
heavy drops fell. Miss Montgomery, re- 
gardless of muslin draperies, lingered to 
rub the colt’s nose caressingly. “What a 
beauty he is,” she said fondly. “I love 
horses.” 

“Mebbe you’d like a ride after him in 
pleasant weather some time. Next Sun- 
day, perhaps, since you’re busy evenin’s 
and hayin’ time’s comin’ on to take up my 
spare daylight,” said a voice. 

Ignatius, reflecting upon it as he rode 
homeward through the rain with her cor- 
dial acceptance ringing in his ears, de- 
cided that the voice could have been no 
other than his own, though what presum- 
ing brain lobe had dictated it, he could not 
determine. 

He rubbed down the black colt with 
careful hands. “I don’t suppose I could 
improve your looks, old fellow,” he said 
thoughtfully, “‘but that harness has got to 
be cleaned this week, and I guess I'll put 
off beginnin’ to hay and paint the buggy 
to-morrow.” Then he went up to his 
room, and until milking time perused a 
“Handbook of Dialogues,” which was a 
relic of his school days. “I'd like to be 
able to talk with her on her own ground,” 
he reflected. “We used up the weather 
to-day and the black colt can’t hold out 
forever to make talk about if he is the best 
hoss in the county.” 
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The next day, grown ambitious, he 
brought home from the village library a 
bound volume of Shakespeare. Despite 
his days in the hayfield and evenings at the 
theatre, he perused it for hours each night. 
“T rather guess I’m ready for her now,” 
he decided in triumph, as he closed the 
book in the small hours of Sunday morn- 
ing. 

It had been wasted time, he discovered 
before the ten-mile drive around the lake 
was half completed; for Miss Montgomery 
evinced no desire to be met upon her own 
ground, and skillfully parried all allusions 
to her profession. 

“Tell me about the people about here 
and your own home,” she urged. “I 
think a farmer’s life is the happiest in the 
world.” 

Ignatius forgave his mother for keeping 
him upon the farm, and from the farther 
shore of the lake pointed out the broad 
roof of his home with a pride he had never 
felt in it before. 

“T s’pose you'll be actin’ in some big 
theatre this winter,”’ he said, as they drove 
on, while a blank wall of unknown height 
seemed rising between his life and hers. 

Miss Montgomery, it appeared, had not 
decided. ‘‘Perhaps so,” she said, as she 
turned to look back at the white house 
among its trees. 

“I s’pose you’ve acted Shakespeare more 
or less,” continued Ignatius. 

“Not yet,” replied his companion. “Of 
course, that is the aim of every successful 
artist, and it may be I shall, some day.” 

“I’d like to see you actin’ out some of 
his writin’s,” declared Ignatius, yet with 
a fierce inward hope that she might never 
play Juliet to the Romeo of any man 
living. 


That was the first of many drives 
behind the black colt, while the country- 
side all about Sunset Lake looked on with 
disapproving interest, and Mother Petti- 
grew stormed and pleaded. The family 
physician stopped the young man upon 
the road with a word of caution. The 
minister came to tea with solemn face, and 
uttered pointed warnings against the sin- 
ful pleasures of the world, between mouth- 
fuls of Mrs. Pettigrew’s best preserves. 
Ignatius, all unimpressed, went stubbornly 
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upon his way, living in an enchanted pres- 
ent and refusing to face the fact, which 
was his mother’s chief solace, that the 
brief summer season was fast drawing to 
its close. 

The country roadsides blazed with 
golden rod and blackberries had begun to 
ripen by the stone walls as he and Miss 
Montgomery took their last ride together 
behind the black colt. 

“T wonder where I shall be next week 
at this time,” the girl said thoughtfully. 
“T am waiting for letters. I must hear by 
to-morrow.” 

Ignatius’ heart felt like an iron weight 
dragging his voice down into his throat. 
She would go back to the wonderful life 
to which she belonged, winning fame and 
applause, but he—for a moment he won- 
dered if it would not be possible to secure 
a humble position as stage hand or door 
tender, where he might see her sometimes. 
Then his brain cleared as they drove past 
the little country cemetery where his 
grandfather’s granite monument rose 
sturdily from the tall grass. His mother’s 
pleadings might be overcome, but the 
traditions of his forefathers were not to be 
ignored. 

“A man can bear a good deal,” decided 
Ignatius miserably, as he guided the black 
colt down a rocky hill, “but he’s got to 
keep where he can have a little respect for 
himself.” 

His voice came back to him presently. 
“I’m sorry you’re goin’, miss,” he said, 
politely. ‘The colt’ll be liable to miss 
you a good deal. He’s like his master and 
doesn’t take to everybody.” 

He bade her a calm goodbye at the door 
of the little hotel with the veranda full of 
guests in view. He should not see her 
alone again, though there were yet three 
evenings more before the end. After that 
he meant to subscribe to some city paper 
wherein he might read of her triumphs 
from time to time, and settle down him- 
self to the humdrum life of his ancestors, 
trying to atone to his mother for the sum- 
mer’s trials by an undivided devotion to 
her wishes. 

It was two days later that Ignatius, 
searching through his own wood lot for a 
young heifer which had strayed from pas- 
ture, found Miss Montgomery weeping 





beside a mossy spring which fed the trout 
brook. In a moment all the good resolu- 
tions he had lain awake many nights to 
perfect were forgotten. It was nothing 
that the cause of her grief was shrouded 
in mystery, and he besought her in vain to 
share it with him. Enough that she re- 
ceived his efforts at consolation gratefully 
and begged him not to leave her. Igna 
tius forgot heifer, home, and ancestry as 
he sat beside her at the roots of a huge pine 
tree whose rustling needles sang a soft 
accompaniment to an old, old story. He 
walked homeward upon the air, wonder 
ing if he were dreaming or awake; it could 
not have seemed more wonderful had the 
evening star in yonder sky consented to 
come down and light his humble fireside. 

“Think of her givin’ up all that for me,” 
he said amazedly. “Fame and glory and 
admiration just to be a common farmer’s 
wife. Her willin’ to give it all up and 
marry me! Ill see that she don’t never 
have cause to regret it so far as lays in my 
power.” 

His marriage intentions were upon the 
town clerk’s book before night fall. Mrs. 
Pettigrew took to her bed, but arose a day 
later to go about a thorough house clean- 
ing with martyred air. 

“T always told your father I’d try and 
do as well by my daughter-in-law as 
Mother Pettigrew did by me, let her be 
who or what she would,” she declared 
drearily. ‘“Though that isn’t saying every 
Pettigrew in the old cemetery wouldn’t 
rise up to prevent it, if they could. To 
think I should be spared to see the last of 
the name bring disgrace upon it. Yes, 
take your grandmother’s best spare room 
to use week days, and keep the parlor 
blinds that’s faithfully shut out the sun of 
forty years open to brazen daylight, if you 
must. It’s all a part of the rest.” 


They were married in the parlor of the 
village parsonage on the day that the last 
trunkful of stage properties left Birchwood, 
and Ignatius drove proudly home beside 
his wife. Mrs. Pettigrew greeted her 
daughter with composure, and served a 
wedding supper which was irreproachable, 
though the weight of gloom in her voice 
and manner pervaded every room 
of the old house. Ignatius followed 





























































his wife into the garden after supper. 

“Mother wants I should call you ‘Mary’ 
instead of ‘Marie,’” he said, hesitating, 
“and she wants to know if all of your 
dresses have got trains.” 

The bride looked doubtfully down upon 
her silken flounces. 

“I’m afraid so, most of them,” she said. 
“They were stage costumes, you see, and 
cost so much it doesn’t seem right to throw 
them aside. What a dear old place this 
is, Ignatius. It seems overflowing with 
peace and plenty.” 

Ignatius was inwardly grateful for the 
plenty, although he had good reason to 
doubt the peace. 

“T hope you won’t ever regret all you 
give up to become its mistress,” he said 
fondly. 

The autumn passed far more slowly 
than had the summer months. Mrs. Pet- 
tigrew, still wrapped in gloomy reserve, 
labored day after day in kitchen and dairy, 
declining with equal dignity her daughter- 
in-law’s timid offers of assistance and 
Ignatius’ pleadings for “hired help.” Vis- 
itors came rarely to the old house, for the 
entire neighborhood chose to resent Igna- 
tius’ high-handed management of his own 
affairs. The young wife wandered about 
garden and orchard in her long draperies, 
or took solitary walks along the autumn 
roads with an ever deepening shadow upon 
her fair face. Ignatius, busy with many 
bits of farm work, which he had neglected 
for many weeks, found time to realize that 
marrying a goddess requires some strenu- 
ous effort in the matter of living up to her. 
There were no more Sunday drives, for 
Mary declined to go. 

“You’re mother doesn’t approve,”’ she 
said, “and it doesn’t seem just right to 
me from the present point of view. I was 
brought up to know right from wrong, 
for all your mother regards stage people 
as heathens.” 

They attended church at the “head of 
the pond” one Sunday, and Ignatius 
found satisfaction in the admiring glances 
bent upon his wife in her rich dress and 
many-plumed hat, but to his dismay she 
shed many tears on the homeward drive 
and resolutely declined to go again. She 
grew very quiet after that, and seemed to 
share in no small degree the gloom of the 
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elder Mrs. Pettigrew. Ignatius, with a 
chill feeling growing at his heart, could 
find but one reason for her unhappiness. 

“T ought to known better,” he assured 
the black colt, leaning disconsolately again 
against the side of the stall “A woman 
couldn’t be satisfied to give up all that for 
a man like me. Sometimes, when we’re 
settin’ there evenin’s, her crocheting an’ 
me readin’ the paper, and mother heavin’ 
one of them earthquake sighs every few 
minutes, I think of the lights and the 
music and all she might have been under- 
goin’ in the way of enjoyment, till it seems 
as if I’d ought to get on my knees and ask 
her forgiveness. There’s no denyin’ I’d 
rather have her just as she is than any 
other woman livin’, but I guess ’twould 
have been a heap more satisfactory in the 
end if I could have fixed my mind on a 
common kind of girl with a taste for patch- 
work and cheese making. I wish I dared 
ask her if she’s got relations anywhere. 
Not that it matters a mite to me, but 
mother twits a good deal on ancestors and 
I can see Mary feels it’s meant for her. 
Well, General, I don’t know’s I regret it 
yet, but it looks as if the time might come 
when you and me’d have to admit we’d 

nade a mistake. 

It was in December that Ignatius came 
home from a three days’ visit to the county 
seat to find his mother prostrated with 
rheumatism, while groans of apprehension 
rather than agony issued from her room. 

“I don’t know how I’m goin’ to find 
things if I ever should get round again,” 
she moaned. “I sent for Sarah Dracut 
and Ellen Fish and couldn’t get either, 
and there’s nobody to do a thing as it 
should be done. I expect we’ll lose every 
butter customer we’ve got, for young Mis’ 
Pettigrew’s a workin’ over the butter.” 

Ignatius hastened to the dairy. His 
wife in one of the simple costumes she had 
worn as a beggar maid, stood with hands 
deep in the yellow mass. Her face was 
happier than he had seen it since the wed- 
ding day. 

“I’ve been cooking and having a lovely 
time,” she declared. ‘You don’t mind 
this old dress just for once do you?” 

Ignatius regarded her with admiring 
eyes. ‘I never saw you look handsomer,” 
he declared. “I guess most stylish wo- 
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‘‘T am just a country girl.’’ 


men don’t know that butter makin’ is 
mighty becomin’.” 

He regarded the butter with a puzzled 
expression and lifted a fragment upon 
the point of a knife to sample it gravely. 
“That’s no amateur butter, Mary,” he 
said, and because he hated mysteries and 
suspicion there was a note of disapproval 
in his tone. 

The happy glow faded from the young 
wife’s face. "I’ve been trying to tell you 
ever so long,” she faltered. “But I could- 
n’t bear to disappoint you when I knew 
how highly you regarded the stage and 
everything connected with it.’”’ She hes 
itated. ‘‘You see, I wasn’t a great actress, 
really, as I let you believe, but only a girl 
who wanted to act and failed. I spoke in 
dialogues sometimes at school with some 
success, and so I was silly enough to think 
I had a great future before me. I was 
only a country girl and had lived all my 
life on the farm with grandfather and 
grandmother. They disapproved of the 


stage as much as your mother does, and 
I knew they would never consent, and 
so—I can’t bear to disappoint you, Igna- 
tius, but it’s true—I ran away.” 

“Go on,” said Ignatius, from across the 
room. 

“T got chances to try at first,’’ contin- 
ued Mary miserably,’’ because I learned 
easily and had a good voice, they said. 
And—truly, I’m not vain and don’t care 
about my looks, only when they please 
you, Ignatius, but you see that helped a 
little, too. But I couldn’t act, really, and 
one after another told me so. I only got 
the engagement at Birch Grove because 
the leading lady failed them at the last 
minute, and they had to have some one 
who could learn quickly. But even they 
were greatly disappointed, and the other 
actors couldn’t bear to act with me. The 
manager said frankly he could never rec- 
ommend me anywhere and that morning 
you found me beside the spring I had just 
received a rejection from the last place to 




















which I could apply. I wonder, some- 
times, how I could have been so miserable 
as I was then. The minute that you 
offered me your great big heart I knew 
I’d rather have it than all the glory that 
the world contains. That’s why I could- 
n’t tell you, dear, though I’ve tried so 
many times. I knew how you felt about 
common country girls, and how proud 
you were of what you believed was my 
talent. I don’t expect you to feel the same 
towards me ever again. I’m just a coun- 
try girl like all these others around here 
only not so sensible, and my so-called 
talent was only a silly ambition which led 
me to utter failure.” 

“Thank the Lord for that,” replied 
Ignatius, reverently, with his arms about 
her. ‘Heroines are nice and interestin’ 
on the stage but for every-day livin’ give 
me a nice, human little girl who isn’t above 
workin’ over butter and can make cookies 
to smell like those yonder. Ain’t you 
goin’ to let a fellow sample ’em pretty 
quick?” 

The elder Mrs. Pettigrew was little 
impressed by her son’s communication. 
“T don’t see’s it makes much difference 
whether she was a great actress and mar- 
ried you in spite of it, or a poor one and 
married you because of it,” she said 
shortly. ‘And so far as her cookin’ goes, 
I suppose ’twould taste like angel’s food 
to you no matter how heavy it was. I 
expect we'll lose every butter customer in 
a bunch.” 

““Mary’s writin’ to her grandparents,” 
continued Ignatius manfully. ‘They felt 
dreadful put out when she went on to the 
stage and she hasn’t written since. I told 
her she mustn’t wait another minute and 
to invite them here for a visit since your 
being laid up prevents our going 
there.” 

Mrs. Pettigrew groaned. “Idon’t know 
what the neighbors and church people 
will say,’”’ she moaned, ‘‘when they see the 
house good old Deacon Pettigrew built 
with his own hands, filled with the play 
actin’ relations of his grandson’s wife. 
There, Ignatius, don’t let me hear an- 
other word. I hope I shall soon hide my 
disgraced head under the sod of the cem- 
etery, though how I’m ever goin’-to face 
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your grandmother and your father, dear 
only knows.” 

Two weeks later Ignatius and his wife 
drove into the home yard late one winter 
afternoon. Mrs. Pettigrew, now nearly 
recovered, met them at the kitchen door. 
Savory odors pervaded the room and in 
the back parlor the tea table was spread 
with Great-grandmother Pettigrew’s best 
damask and china. 

“Step right into the front parlor, daugh- 
ter. Your folks have come,’’ commanded 
Mrs. Pettigrew in fond tones. 

Mary, who had never before heard a 
more familiar title from her mother-in- 
law than “young Mrs. Pettigrew,” dis- 
appeared with a submissive “Yes, mother.” 

Mrs Pettigrew sank into the kitchen 
rocker. “I want you should go and put 
on your best suit, son,” she continued. 
“We don’t want to do Mary any discredit 
in the eyes of her own folks. Strange 
she never happened to mention that her 
grandfather was a minister; but, then, 
Mary isn’t one to boast, if I do say it. 
You could ’a’ knocked me over with a 
feather when I found he was the very 
Elder Watson Father Pettigrew heard 
once at a New England conference and 
talked about to the day of his death, he 
was that eloquent: It’s plain to see Mary 
takes her talent for speakin’ pieces from 
her grandpa’s pulpit experience. They 
come about noon, soon after you drove off, 
and Mis’ Watson and I’ve had a nice visit. 
The elder was a little stand-offish at first, 
and ’twas plain to see he had his doubts 
about a young man who frequented the- 
atres and rode round with actresses bein’ a 
proper mate for a granddaughter of a min- 
ister. But it wore off after I showed him 
your school prizes and copy books, and 
about three Elder Mixum providentially 
dropped in to inquire for my rheumatism 
and he set the last doubt at rest. Your 
father and grandfather would felt well paid 
for all the sacrifices they made for the Head 
of the Pond church if they could have heard 
him speak up for the family first and last. 
They took to each other; Mary’s grand- 
father consented to preach for the elder 
next Sunday. I guess some of the folks 
round here who have acted so stand-offish 
will feel funny.” 
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The Pursuit of Pretty Sally 


BY ANNA MATHEWSON 


Of all the girls that are so smart, 
There's none like pretty Sally. 

A girl’s voice; fresh, sweet, cultured, 
unaffected, and with a light-hearted lilt 
in its tones. Fletcher wheeled about 
from the small mirror and stood, brush 
in hand, staring at the few inches of 
space above the partition separating his 
stateroom from the next. 

“Well, by Jove!” he mentally ex- 
claimed, ‘‘a girl who is able to sing like 
that in this beastly weather, is—is x 

“*She is the darling of my heart, 
continued the singer, unconsciously com- 
pleting his sentence. , 

Fletcher bowed in that direction. ‘If 
you say so. I should not have dared 
suggest it on such a short acquaintance, 
but I can’t contradict a lady.” 

““* And she lives: >” A knock in- 
terrupted the vocalist. 

“Too bad; just as I was about to learn 
her address,” commented the audience. 

“Sara,” came in masculine accents 
from the passageway. Who was he? If 
Fletcher did not deliberately listen, he 
certainly did nothing to interfere with 
hearing what followed. 

“Yes, Uncle.” Her speaking voice 
was delightful. 

“Your aunt will not go to dinner. 
Are you able to go?” 

“Able, and willing, and very hungry! 
Half a minute, please.” And it was 
really not more than thirty seconds 
before her door opened, closed, and her 
laugh was lost among the myriad noises 
that accompany a steamer in a storm. 

“No,” replied Fletcher to that Inner 
Self in whom we all confide, ‘‘I shall not 
try to find out who she is. Ten to one 
the charm would be lost if I did. It is 
altogether unlikely that she lives up to 
that lovely voice all round.” 

So, while he knew a few people on 
board, he managed to avoid any further 
introductions. ‘“‘Pretty Sally” remained 
for him a quick, light footstep in the 
passage; a sleepy, but cheerful, assent 
when the morning bugle sounded its 
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reveille; and an operatic répertoire, 
ranging from Broadway to Bayreuth, 
odds and ends of which floated over the 
partition at whatever time of day she 
chanced to be in her stateroom. Onc 
he saw the whisk of a dark-blue golf cape 
going around a corner, but he had no 
other glimpse of her; and he exulted, 
though his Inner Self seemed reserving 
an opinion on the matter. 

This lasted until the evening of the 
twelfth day. After a final tramp on 
deck, where the brilliant stars had kept 
him company and the caressing wind of 
the Mediterranean played about his face, 
Fletcher came below. Pretty Sally was 
in a subdued mood, humming so gently 
to herself that, though the air sounded 
familiar, he was at first unable to catch 
any words. Then he remembered; his 
mother used to sing that, but in spite 
of his fondness for her and for her sweet 
soprano voice, he had never cared much 
for the song. Was it better adapted to a 
rich, girlish contralto, or did the sentiment, 
scoffed at by the boy of fourteen, mean 
something to the boy of twenty-four, 
or—? Fletcher attempted no close anal- 
ysis, being intent upon hearing all the 
simple words in their melodious setting. 
Look me in the face, dear, openly and free; 
Lay thy hand in mine, dear; have no fear of 

me. 

So, like friends, old loves should part, 
Each one with a quiet heart. 
Oh, farewell! We now must part forever; 
Sad I wander far from thee. 
Oh, farewell! Nor time nor thought can 
ever 
Turn this heart from love of thee. 
Farewell; we part, to meet no more— 


She stopped. Fletcher found himself 
mentally finishing it: ‘‘ Farewell, farewell, 
oh, fare-thee-well!” Her light went 
out, and as its glow vanished from his 
ceiling, he was in darkness, save for the 
moonlight reflected through his porthole 
from the water outside. All was silent, 
strangely, oppressively silent. Fletcher 
drew a long breath, and stepped to the 
porthole. He wanted air. Somehow, 


























wien her light was shut off, his heart 
hid ceased beating for an instant, and a 
queer, tight feeling in his throat had 
seemed to choke the last ‘‘ Farewell” in 
his mind. Suddenly he realized that on 
the next morning, when the steamer 
reached Genoa, each voyager would go 
on his way; and the voice which had been 
so near him these twelve days, whose 
vibrations had become so well known to 
his ear, whose words had found lodgment 
in his brain, whose harmony had crept 
into his heart—where would that voice 
be? Gone! 

It was only the wind, the waves and 
his memory, but like an echo he heard, 
‘Farewell; we part, to meet no more.” 

‘‘Well, we just don’t, either!’ rejoined 
Fletcher with emphasis. “I’ve been a 
fool, forty different kinds of a fool, but 
I'll make up for lost time from now on.’’ 


He overslept, and the saloon was de- 
serted when he took breakfast. Every 
one whom he knew was perversely busy 
in packing steamer trunks and getting 
ready to land. In his restless journeys 
up and down, while tugs were drawing 
the liner slowly into the picturesque 
harbor, he could hear Sally’s voice in her 
aunt’s room opposite, but a dread of 
seeing her until an introduction was im- 
pending kept him from taking a look in 
her direction. Then the last moments 
came closer; and, remembering that if 
he did not know her by sight, she would 
certainly be lost to him, he took up a 
position in his doorway, after ringing for 
the steward as an excuse for waiting 
there. Just as he had tipped that 
worthy, somewhat beyond the latter’s 
fond expectation, she emerged, so en- 
gaged with her aunt’s luggage that she 
scarcely glanced toward him. 

Of course, since Fletcher’s ideal had 
long been the pensive, dusky face in 
Velasquez’s “‘Coronation of the Virgin,” 
with its heavy-lidded eyes, queenly poise 
and mystic beauty, it was inevitable that 
Pretty Sally should be of an entirely 
different type, fresh, glowing, thoroughly 
American, with blue eyes and plenty of 
golden-brown hair. Very, very charm- 
ing, but not at all the style that he— 
Fletcher began remarking to his Inner 
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Self, but just then he was reminded of 
those peculiar sensations when her light 
had gone out; and so, with a threatening 
echo of that “‘Farewell” in his ears, he 
surrendered without more resistance. 
He followed the hat of the tall military- 
looking uncle; he followed the snowy 
pompadour of the well-preserved aunt, 
as it gleamed beneath the Italian sun; 
he followed the laugh of Pretty Sally, 
who could rarely be seen in the crowd. 
An ample fee caused his baggage to 

be promptly examined, for he could not 
risk being left behind. He lingered near 
enough to see the officials’ smiles when 
Sally’s open trunk displayed an American 
flag spread above its contents; and wit- 
nessed their belief that Uncle Sam’s 
daughters do not smuggle tobacco, cigars 
or wine, as evidenced by a perfunctory 
poke into one corner and a_ hurried 
splashing on of labels. He overheard 
the direction given to the driver, ordered 
his own man t~ go and do likewise, and 
then studied ¢ inscription on the hotel 
register until] knew the words by heart: 

John Q. A. Hale, Boston, U.S.A. 

Mrs. Hale, 

Miss Saunders, 


In a firm hand he appended “Stuart 
Bailey Fletcher, Detroit,” feeling that 
the contiguity of names was a favorable 
omen, and then devoted a few moments 
to considering his plan of action. Ob- 
viously the first move was to achieve a 
presentation as quickly as_ possible. 
Fletcher informed his Inner Self that he 
was firm upon one point: he was deter- 
mined to meet this desirable young 
woman only in the most conventional 
way. He would be no smoking-room 
acquaintance of her uncle, picked up at 
haphazard and liable to be dropped as 
readily; nor would he take advantage of 
those incidents of travel that make it 
possible for people to become known to 
one another. 

Having ascertained from the landlord 
that “Signor Halé” would remain until 
the morrow, Fletcher put in a day of 
sight-seeing; but it is uncertain whether 
he derived much benefit thereby; for 
while driving among Genoa’s theatrically 
painted houses, his eyes were searching 
for any chance friend who might also 
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know the Hale-Saunders party. The 
chirruping, cooing ‘‘ Yeee-ooo-oup!”’ of 
the vivacious driver set him thinking how 
gaily a certain contralto voice could 
mimic the sound; he imagined her trying 
the echo in the Baptistery with very pleas- 
ing results, and in the Campo Santo his 
fancy suggested resemblances among 
the fairest marble angels to a face that 
already appeared to be perfectly at home 
in his heart. 

Not an acquaintance in the streets, 
not one at the hotel; hence the only 
course was to start for Pisa when they 
did, packing himself into an obscure 
corner of another compartment. Here for 
the next few hours he had glimpses of a 
sea that reminded him of her eyes, and 
as the train passed through the gloom of 
many tunnels, the sounds were formed 
into a repetition of her name—now sol- 
emnly chanted, “Sara Saunders, Sara 
Saunders,” or teasingly chattered, ‘‘Sally 
Saunders, Sally, Sally!’ until he was 
nearly distracted. 


Stuart Fletcher had embarked upon 
this European tour with well-defined 
plans as to where he would go and what 
he would see, meaning to exercise one or 
two hobbies which had been patiently 
waiting, saddled and bridled, till the end 
of his college course should make it 
feasible to give them a free rein. Pos- 
sibly it was well for this hitherto sedate 
youth to learn that the best-laid plans 
of many a man have been as nothing 
before the magic of a smile, a glance, a 
voice. At all events, having once become 
convinced that fate had brought him 
abroad that he might know Pretty Sally, 
Fletcher began pursuing this aim with a 
dogged energy worthy of more immediate 
results, for his post-graduate work under 
tuition of Cupid proved the most difficult 
of his career. 

Pisa granted but a repetition of his 
experiences in Genoa. Even the Eternal 
City meant to him mocking visions of 
churches, galleries, antiquities, seen half- 
heartedly, hastily, with a divided interest. 
For all he could have told of personal 
observations at Naples, Pompeii and 
Capri, he might almost as well have been 
a typical “Cookie.” Then there was 


always the possibility of their plans being 
changed on a moment’s notice, for Pretty 
Sally had whims. This was made evi 
dent on the way to Venice, when her 
sudden desire to view Juliet’s tomb 
resulted in his beholding them on the 
platform at Verona, after the train had 
started, and he could not force the door 
open to risk his neck by jumping off, as 
he greatly wanted to do. But when 
Venice ceased to be a howling wilderness, 
coincident with the much-looked-for ar 
rival of Mr. John Q. A. Hale and party, 
things were little bettered. The dreamy, 
romantic Queen of the Adriatic induced 
a tender melancholy, quite surprising in 
a strong-minded young athlete of the 
twentieth century. Fletcher was inclined 
to lament his lonely condition when, for 
example, he was _ skillfully propelled 
along the Grand Canal at twilight while 
another gondola passed with three occu- 
pants, one of whom was softly singing, 
“Guarda che bianca luna,” in calm 
disregard of its having been written as a 
duet. And, oh! how gladly would the 
possessor of an excellent tenor voice have 
lent his aid, instead of gliding by in 
stoical silence, repressing an indignantly 
rampant Inner Self! 

Venice! June! moonlight—what an 
ideal combination for two lovers, but how 
tantalizing for one! Fletcher’s nerves 
(previously an unknown quantity) were 
wrought upon to such an extent that 
during the third evening he suddenly put 
his affairs in readiness for an early morn- 
ing departure, vowing to give up the 
quest at once and forever. He might 
have denied it, but his resolve had been 
inspired by his beholding that too adora 
ble girl an hour before in St. Mark’s 
Square, where she was sipping coffee, 
listening to the band and allowing herself 
to be amused by the fourth member of 
the party, a fine-looking young English- 
man, who had just appeared on the 
scene. 

Fletcher, in the midst of his packing, 
was gloomily contemplating the remains 
of a Venetian glass vase, purchased for 
his mother (which, in a saner moment, 
he would not have tried to wedge among 
his shoes), when the one and only voice 
was heard in the hall. 























“Then, we shall not see you in the 

orning, Mr. Farquhar; so I’ll wish you 

pleasant journey home. If we are in 
ngland during September, I will surely 

t you know, but our plans are not very 
efinite. Good-bye. Please remember 
1e to your mother. Good-bye.” 

She was polite, but not in the least 
oncerned; even an indifferent ear could 
have noticed that. 

Fletcher regarded the fragments of his 
vase with a singularly philosophic grin. 
His Inner Self mildly suggested that it 
would be a pity for his mother to miss 
that gift, when a duplicate could be 
bought on the morrow. So he counter- 
manded his order for an early call, and 
resuming his réle of a fond and lonely 
swain, he leaned from the window to 
catch the scents from a_ neighboring 
garden; to hear the ripple of the tide, 
the “Santa Lucia” from a musicians’ 
gondola, and the stately booming of a 
deep-toned bell; to wonder anew when 
Eros would have pity and make it possible 
for him to evoke her smile, to see the 
magic light in her blue eyes, to take her 
dear little hand in his own—at which 
point, he fell asleep with his head on the 
window-ledge, while the soothing night 
wind of Venice, laden with the sighs of 
generations of lovers, smoothed the 
frown from his brow and _ whispered 
roseate promises for the future. But the 
ensuing days swept mockingly past, 
fading the brilliant hopes to a dull gray; 
and, viewed from any standpoint except- 
ing his own, Fletcher’s Italian tour 
became a most erratic proceeding. 


The few acquaintances he met, proving 
ignorant on the Hale question, were 
promptly dropped, since it was em- 
barrassing to be asked for details of his 
itinerary or to explain his prolonged 
stays in one place and abrupt departures 
from another. It demanded fertility of 
resource and much subtlety on his part 
not to allow the object of his pursuit to 
escape him and still not to seem cognizant 
of her existence. On the whole, he 
rather overdid this; for, in his anxiety to 
act unconscious, he stalked about the 
hotels, his naturally pleasant face so 
stiff and set that it was likely to arouse 
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in the mind of Miss Saunders a strong 
prejudice against so wooden a youth. 
Yet never could she have so classified 
him, had she been privileged to witness 
his range of facial expression as displayed 
one morning when, suddenly awakening, 
he learned from a commotion in the cor- 
ridor that his compatriots were leaving 
Turin for Paris, owing to the young 
lady’s discovery on the previous evening 
that the Salon was to close in three days. 
Paris, a metropolitan haystack, with 
Pretty Sally as an elusive needle therein! 
After a momentary stupefaction, the hero 
literally rose to the occasion, and, 
though slighting sundry details hitherto 
considered indispensable, his accom- 
plishment of a lightning toilet was some- 
thing noteworthy. In that handsome 
Italian city there is a cabman whose 
Gilpin-like flight to the station was made 
memorable among his confréres by much 
drinking of healths in honor of a mu- 
nificent foreign signor, who, sans breath 
or breakfast, had scrambled aboard the 
desired train, without five seconds to 
spare. 

The signor then devoted part of an 
uncomfortably warm day to the manu- 
facture of a firm resolution, which he 
grimly assured his Inner Self was war- 
ranted not to shrink or change color: 
Paris should be his Ultima Thule; if he 
did not there find some one who could 
present him to Miss Saunders, he would 
abandon the pursuit. 

Confronted by this finality, it behooved 
him to make good use of the remaining 
time. It was unlikely that the Hales 
would reach the French capital without 
stopping over night; but where? The 
question was vital, since to lose them 
without ascertaining their location in 
Paris meant the probable loss of his last 
chance. Not until the frontier was 
crossed and the train had paused at 
Pontarlier did the emergence of three 
persons cause him to withdraw his vigi- 
lant head and to continue in discreet 
obscurity till he could follow them un- 
detected and establish himself in one of 
the quaint rooms of the Hotel de la Poste. 
As it would have been impossible to 
escape their notice in the small dining- 
room, he curbed his appetite until the 
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trio had left the fable d’héte. He was, 
nevertheless, in time to be regaled by the 
conversation of several officers, who were 
prolonging their repast while rallying 
one of their number upon his having 
fallen victim to the charms of “‘la jolie 
petite Americaine.”” Her appearance, 
her fortune, the presumable complaisance 
of her supposed parents, were discussed 
with the Gallic frankness that so amazes 
an Anglo-Saxon mind. In this instance, 
the only Anglo-Saxon mind present being 
abnormally sensitive on this particular 
topic, its owner presented a glum con- 
trast to the surrounding sprightliness, 
and was, in consequence, labeled ‘‘En- 
glish,”’ a “belief confirmed by his taking 
a solitary constitutional before bedtime, 
instead of attending a circus, which had 
come to compete with the gaiety of the 
military encampment. 


Next morning, having heard the Hales’ 
arrangement to drive into the country 
and to return for an eleven o’clock train, 
Fletcher felt secure when starting in the 
opposite direction; but as he was about 
to emerge from the church, a musical 
laugh outside caused him to meditate 
afresh upon the mutability of womankind. 
He stayed where he was, assured of his 
safety by Sally’s opening remark: 

“No, Auntie; I explored the inside 
before breakfast; what I want to see is 
this tomb. I am sure you will enjoy it 
more than going to any stupid old ab- 
sinthe factory, because it must be some- 
thing unique. This priest evidently did 
not adhere to all the church ceremonials; 
at least, that is my translation of it; so 
they executed the poor man in this very 
place, the wretches, in 1794; and here he 
is buried close to the church. Now, 
Aunt Myra, you see he must have been 
in the right, for it happened more than a 
century ago, yet these pictures and 
wreaths have been put here lately, so the 
people must love his memory.” 

“*Vox populi, vox Dei’ is obviously 
your motto, Sara. Well, dear, while you 
enjoy your tombs, suppose I look over 
those rather attractive brass things at 
the corner.” 

“Very well, Auntie. Please call me 
when you are ready to go.” 


The brief silence which followed wa 
broken by a third voice, whose speec! 
beginning with a ceremonious “ Pardon 
mademoiselle,” was continued in a lowe 
tone with such rapidity that Fletche: 
was unable to comprehend it. Moving 
cautiously within range, his expectantly 
indignant eyes beheld the French officer, 
smiling and still voluble, despite the 
young lady’s expression of contemptu 
ous annoyance. 

“You are mistaking me for some one 
else,”’ she said, decisively, turning as 
if to resume her antiquarian studies. 

‘Mademoiselle peut parler frangais,” 
he persisted. She made a sign of nega- 
tion, but the ruse did not succeed. 

“Mais oui; je vous entendais hier au 
soir,” and with a final twist of the mus 
tache, he stepped closer. 

The girl faced about and scanned the 
otherwise empty square. Mrs. Hale was 
not in sight. Fletcher deemed it the 
psychological moment for an entrance on 
the scene; but, even then, assured his 
Inner Self that he had no intention of 
profiting by the situation. His plan was 
to pass behind Miss Saunders and, un- 
observed by her, give a terse but vigorous 
pantomime, intended to discourage any 
further gallantry. 

He tried it, and was promptly betrayed 
by an explosion of high-pitched laughter, 
accompanied by the exclamation, ‘‘ Aha/ 
Monsieur est jaloux!”’ 

Pretty Sally wheeled quickly, gasped 
a relieved little “Oh!” and tacitly placed 
the situation in his hands. With a 
momentary distaste for everything per- 
taining to Gaul, Mr. Stuart Bailey 
Fletcher, scorning Parisian phrases, re- 
verted to his mother tongue for an em- 
phatic “Get out!” The brusque admo- 
nition, strongly backed by a flash of gray 
eyes and a glimmer of white teeth, was 
succeeded by an interchange of hostile 
glares, defiant and determined, but no 
sound disturbed the quiet summer morn- 
ing until the stony square clattered be- 
neath a pair of high military heels, and 
the warrior stalked from view, outraged 
in many of his tender sensibilities. 

The American bowed in a most de- 
tached manner, and moved away as 
if the incident was unquestionably 























closed; when—could he believe a pair 
of hitherto reliable ears?p—a melodious 
voice called, ‘‘Wait, please! Aren’t 
you Mr. Fletcher of Detroit?” 

When, with a confused acknowledg- 
ment of his patronymic, he again stood 
beside her, “Of course, you know 
nothing of me,” she resumed; “‘but just 
as we were leaving Turin, I had a letter 
from your sister Alice, in which she asked 
me to be on the lookout for you. I am 
Sara Saunders, and we were together 
at college. I am with my aunt and 
uncle, Mr. and Mrs. Hale, of Boston, 
though I don’t seem to be, at the present 
moment,’”’ and she broke off with the 
familiar, captivating laugh, while won- 
dering if it would be necessary to relate 
her complete family history before elicit- 
ing a response from this taciturn young 
man. 

His face, however, had shown no lack 
of cordiality, and at her pause he became 
suddenly alert, grasping her hand and 
saying in a tone that carried conviction, 
“T—I’m delighted to meet you at last, 
Miss Saunders.” 

“Why, I had no idea that you would 


know anything about Alice’s college 
chums!” she exclaimed. 


His ‘“‘at last” must be accounted for. 
“Well,” he rejoined, “‘she used to speak 
about her friends, of course.” 

She gleamed with mischief. “Alice 
always told us that her brother was too 
absorbed in studying architecture to 
realize that girls existed, outside of his 
family.” 

“T’ve known of your existence for—a 
long, long while!” A deeper touch of 
pink warned him to try another topic, 
although there had been no resentment 
in the blue eyes that now evaded his 
gaze. 

‘“*But how did you recognize me, Miss 
Saunders? Did Alice enclose my photo- 
graph?” 

“She had dozens of them in our room; 
and I saw them every day for about four 
years.” 

“Please 
pathy.” 

She disregarded the interpolation, as 
well as an inclination to add that the 
pictures had not done him entire justice. 


accept my profound sym- 
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Certainly he was a satisfaction to look 
at, after so many foreign types. 

“T remember seeing your name in a 
register somewhere—Genoa, I think; 
but it never occurred to me that Alice’s 
brother might be over here. Were you 
at Genoa?” 

Fletcher nodded his assent, fancying 
that an attempt to sp2ak might end in a 
groan. Genoa—so fa: back as Genoa! 
All this never-to-be-retrieved time lost! 
Then he wrested his thoughts from the 
melancholy past to the entrancing present. 

‘What else did Alice say?” 

Miss Saunders ceased to pretend an 
interest in the priest’s tomb. ‘Let me 
see; she mentioned having written to 
you about us that same day.” 

Fletcher reddened slightly at the mem- 
ory of his dealings with Munroe & Com- 
pany on this score, his wildly uncertain 
journeyings having caused the receipt 
of mail by wholesale installments at long 
intervals. ‘“‘I have not had my letters 
very regularly,” he admitted. ‘‘Proba- 
bly I shall find that one waiting at Paris.” 

“You are going directly to Paris?” 

“Yes, I stopped here rather by acci- 
dent, but I leave at eleven.” Then he 
had an inspiration and concluded suavely, 
‘“‘T want to see as much as possible of the 
Salon before it closes.” 

“That is just why we are on the way 
there. Oh, here gomes Auntie. She 
will be so glad to meet Alice’s brother.” 
And in his beatific state of mind, “ Alice’s 
brother” felt no resentment at his iden- 
tity’s being merged in that of a younger 
sister. There was reason for gratitude, 
too, in realizing that ‘‘Auntie” was 
palpably unaware of his having spent 
several weeks in dodging her near- 
sighted gaze. He was by no means sure 
that Pretty Sally had been equally ob- 
livious. 

When the recreant chaperon, the hero- 
ine and the hero regained the hotel, 
Fletcher, on the threshold of his room, 
was waylaid by his late antagonist. The 
officer’s incoherence ai first suggesting 
the imminence of a Franco-American 
duel, Fletcher, the citizen of a peace- 
loving nation, was pleased to discover 
that, instead of a challenge, he was re- 
ceiving an apology, offered with such 
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frank good humcrc that he was obliged 
to thaw and exchange cards in lieu of 
bullets. With his departure impending, 
their interview was necessarily brief; but 
between the overture of peace and the 
finale of farewell Monsieur sang the 
praises of fair Americans in general and 
one in particular, rendered a miserere 
on the inability of their cold countrymen 
to adore them in a romantic manner, and 
announced in mournful recitative that 
though military duties forbade his follow- 
ing her to Paris at present, he had ab- 
stracted that leaf of the register which 
bore the signature of Mademoiselle, 
whose somewhat unpronounceable name 
would thus neither be forgotten by him 
nor profaned by the gaze of others. 
Fletcher repressed various sorts of 
emotion, assented where assent was pos- 
sible, and ceremoniously filed the cap- 
tain’s piece of engraved pasteboard in a 
safe compartment of his pocket-book. 


It remained there for six months. 
Then Fletcher laid it on a desk where 
somebody was compiling a list of names. 

‘*Please have an announcement sent 
to him, Sally.” 

The blue eyes glanced from the card 
to the face smiling above her. ‘‘Who is 
Henri Jules Anatole LeRoux de Be- 
rigny?”’ 

‘*A French officer we met at Pontar- 
lier, dear.”’ 


“That horrid man? Oh, Stuart; 
the idea of sending him one!” 

“Tt’s a revenge that I’ve waited for 
ever since. It may keep him from an- 
noying some other nice girl if he supposes 
from this that we were already engaged 
and that I was enjoying his making such 
an exhibition cf himself. I am childish 
enough to want to get back at him. You 
can’t imagine how mad I was, after 
chasing you for weeks, to be assured by 
him that no Englishman or American 
could comprehend the intense ardor 
which had forced him to follow you all 
over the town.” 

“And what did my knight errant say 
to that?” 

“Told him we never dreamed of doing 
such a thing.” 

**Q-oh!” 

“Fact—at least, I was wide awake 
when I did it. Precious little chance I 
had to dream, day or night, on that trip.” 

“Poor, dear boy!’ 

“I’m glad it was just so. And I must 
say,’ concluded Fletcher magnanimously, 
“T didn’t so very much blame De Berigny. 
His methods were crude, but in some 
ways he had good taste.” 

And the ex-knight errant watched a 
pink flush rise to meet the long lashes 
as, prompted by an ecstatic Inner Self, 
he tunefully quoted: 

There’s not a lady in the land 
That’s half so sweet as Sally! 





The Titheridge Hypnotic Belt 


BY BENNET MUSSON 


On Saturday afternoons Mr. Jack Ray- 
mond was able to catch the one-forty train 
for Yonkers, but on a certain Saturday 
in June, instead of riding to his usual 
station, he got off at Mount St. Vincent, 
and walked through a narrow path that 
led to a quiet, wooded spot on the 
Hudson River. 

As he again neared the railway he saw 
a familiar figure standing on the road-bed. 
It was Professor Titheridge, of Yonkers, 
and he was intently examining a small ob- 


ject which he held in his hand. Jack 
stopped, and idly watched the Professor. 

In the early nineties Mrs. Elgin, a 
wealthy widow, had gone west in search 
of health and diversion. She had returned 
with the name of Titheridge, and the Pro- 
fessor. What her husband was professor 
of was not clear to the local mind. He 
was supposed to have held some sort of 
chair in a western college. 

These facts were reviewed in Jack’s 
mind as he watched the old gentleman. 
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They were replaced by another impression 
as he heard the slow exhaust of a loco- 
motive which was drawing out of the 
Yonkers station. As Raymond strolled 
toward the Professor this exhaust changed 
to the pulsing shriek of an express train 
under way. Jack saw that the old man 


was unaware of the approach of the 
train. 





“Hi! Professor!’ he yelled. 

‘The Professor turned the object in his 
hand over, and peered at it intently. Jack 
ran towards the tracks. 

“Look out there!” he cried excitedly. 

The examiner’s nose and eyes ap- 
proached his hand. Raymond dashed 
upon him and swung him from the tracks 
as the train thundered by. 
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Professor Titheridge alighted in a sit- 
ting posture on the sandy grass. He ad- 
justed his spectacles, looked mildly about, 
and said: “It certainly was remarkable.” 

“Tt was the two-fifty express,” said Jack. 

The Professor had recovered the object. 
“T was referring to the markings on this,” 
he replied. 

“What?—that shell?” 

“Yes; it is most unusual to find 

“There'll be something else unusual 
found on the tracks one of these days, if 
you’re not more careful,” snorted Jack; 
“and that'll be your shell.” 

The Professor rose slowly, brushed the 
sand from his clothes, and, taking Jack’s 
arm walked toward the river with him. 
They seated themselves on a log before he 
spoke again. ‘I suppose that I shall have 
to look out for my trick of absorption 
when I am near the railway, or the river, 
either, for that matter. Do you know 
that I walked into it the other day?” 

“No; but I’m not surprised,” said Jack. 

“Yes,” the Professor continued cheer- 
fully; “off the yacht-club float; water’s 
twelve feet deep there.”” He chuckled 
softly. “You see, I’d just received that 
book of ” The Professor suddenly 
removed his spectacles and rubbed them 
with his handkerchief; then he turned his 
mild blue eyes on Raymond. “Jack, it’s 
occurred to me that you’ve saved my life,” 
he said. 

“Huh!” grunted Jack. 

The Professor’s high-arched, speculative 
eyebrows wrinkled thoughtfully. ‘This 
calls for some kind of a demonstration, 
Jack. I am sure I am very grateful to 
you, and that Mrs. Titheridge will be 
thankful, too, if she—er—learns of the 
incident; which I—er—trust she will not.” 

“Not from me.” said Jack. He poked 
the sand with his foot, and looked gloom- 
ily at the Palisades. 

Titheridge eyed him intently. ‘I'd like 
to shake your hand, Jack,” he said quietly. 

Raymond offered his hand, and as the 
old man clasped it fervently, a look in his 
mild blue eyes made Jack realize the 
seriousness of the situation. 

“Don’t say anything about it, Profes- 
sor,” he cried, heartily. 

But Titheridge was absorbed in the 
solemnity of the occasion. “I must say 
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something about it,” he continued. “I'd 
like to show my gratitude. Of course | 
could not offer you anything pecuniary— 
even were my allowance more than six 
dollars.a week,” he added innocently. 

“No, no; don’t think of it any more.” 

It was not Professor Titheridge’s way 
to stop thinking of things. “It is a seri 
ous matter, this saving one’s life,” he said, 
as the idea grew on him. Then he ad 
justed his spectacles, and settled himself 
for a narration. 

“Before I married, and came to Yon- 
kers, I had spent all my time in the West,” 
he began. “I had a small income, which 
has been absorbed in our household ex- 
penses here,—except the hebdomadal six 
dollars,—and I delivered occasional lec- 
tures on psychology, at western colleges. 
Indeed, at one or two of them chairs of 
psychics were established with me in 
charge, but those arrangements did not 
seem to last.” 

“Too advanced for them?” asked Jack, 
with faint interest. 

“Too practical for them,”’ said the Pro- 
fessor. ‘Of what use is a study of the 
mind if it cannot be turned to account; 
It occurs to me that I may be able to turn 
my knowledge to your account; if you’ll 
tell me what’s troubling you.” 

Raymond turned his thoughtful face 
toward the river. He was a clerk in the 
brokerage office of Keeler and Nixon on 
Wall Street; and was a trim, athletic, 
good-looking chap, with a sharp, inci- 
sive manner which betokened business 
ability. The trouble that weighed on 
Jack’s mind was this: He was deeply in 
love with Florence Wheelock, the daugh- 
ter of Major Wheelock, a retired army 
officer and a widower, who lived in South 
Yonkers. Jack was not sure of Florence’s 
affection. She probably had absorbed 
discipline from her father. as she awaited 
that gentleman’s approval before engaging 
herself to Raymond. It was in this ap- 
proval that the difficulty lay. 

The Major was an admirer of business 
ability; he thought almost as much of it 
as he did of bravery. He fancied that 
Jack had the mind of a finagcier, but-as 
time went on he began to see that the 
young man’s incisiveness was not coupled 
with deep judgment; and the prospect of 
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his rising to be any- 
thing more than an ac- 
countant was unprom- 
ising. As this idea grew 
in the Major’s mind, 
his acceptance of Jack 
as a son-in-law seemed 
doubtful, and Jack— 
who was acute enough 
to realize his own 
shortcomings—was also 
acute enough to realize 
the Major’s attitude to- 
wards him. 

After some hesitation 
Raymond confided these 
. facts to the Professor; 
more with the feeling 
that he needed a confi- 
dant than with the idea 
that the old man could 
help him. 

When there was no 
chair around which to 
entwine his legs the 
Professor usually drew 
one as far across the 
other as possible and 
caressed his upper foot. 
He did this, and con- 
sidered deeply. 

“Are you familiar 
with the theory of the 
duality of the mind?” 
he asked. 

“Can’t say that I 
am.” 

The Professor mildly 
regarded Jack, and took 
stock of his mentality. 
“Perhaps the simplest 
way to explain it would be to compare a 
man’s brain to a steamship,” he said. 
“The sub-conscious mind would be the 
machinery which impels the vessel; the 
conscious mind would be the rudder 
which directs it. This figure is not 
exact, as the machinery of a ship is 
limited in power, and the sub-conscious, 
or imaginative portion of the mind, is not. 
But if it conveys to you the idea that your 
brain is in two parts, one which guides, 
and another which does the rest, you may 
understand what I mean.” 

“Seems to me that I’ve heard something 
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‘*The great man stopped and rubbed his hands together.” 


See page 241 


of the sort,” Jack said languidly. 

“The mystics of India have a system of 
contemplation by which they perform 
mental miracles, and that system is 
brought to perfection by fixing their at- 
tention on their spines,” Titheridge said 
impressively. 

Jack looked at his watch. “Florence 
told me that she would be finished with 
her dressmaker at half-past three,’ he 
murmured. 

“I’m just getting to the practical part, 
the Professor responded quickly. “My 
study of psychology has resulted in a num- 
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ber of inventions, one of which I call the 
Titheridge Hypnotic Belt. This is simply 
a band, with an appliance attached which 
presses on the spine. It accomplishes by 
the aid of electricity, and other things, 
what the mystics accomplish by mental 
force. I will lend you my belt.” 

“What good will that do?”’ Jack asked 
gloomily. ‘It won’t give me a new brain, 
will it?” 

“No; but it will invigorate the one you 
have. The chance I see for you is in 
hypnotism. Your conscious mind seems 
to predominate.”’ 

“You don’t understand the Major,” 
Jack said, dissentingly. “Even if I suc- 
ceeded in hypnotizing him into believing 
that I had business ability, I couldn’t 
hypnotize the Stock-Exchange with your 
belt, could I?” 

“Certainly not,” the Professor replied 
warmly. ‘You must not try to hypnotize 
either of them. The Major doesn’t ex- 
pect you to be a great stock operator now. 
What he looks for in you is a promise of 
development. All you will have to do 
with the belt will be to exercise its power 
on the members of your firm. Get them 
to show an interest in you, and to visit the 
Major with you. This will convince him 
that you are attracting important friends. 
Then, by influencing them cleverly, you 
can get them to make the Major believe 
that you are a coming man.” 

Jack drew his knife from his pocket, 
and thoughtfully cut a sliver from the log. 
Suddenly he raised his face to the Pro- 
fessor. 

“T’ll try it!’ he cried. 


That night there was a mysterious con- 
ference in Professor Titheridge’s study. 
Jack was put in possession of a narrow 
canvas strap with a buckle attached. At 
the back of this strap was a small felt pad, 
from which depended a piece of wire that 
connected with a pocket battery. 

“The real secret of this invention is in 
the liquid with which this pad is soaked,” 
said the Professor. “Electricity merely 
stimulates the power of the belt. This little 
switch,” he continued, indicating a knob 
on the battery, “turns on the electric cur- 
rent. When the forces are in operation they 
will impart to you the power of hypnotism. 


“You must use this influence very dis- 
creetly. Remember that the hypnotized 
person will think as you do; in other 
words will not exercise his own power of 
mind, but be guided by yours. You will 
pardon my saying that this might be dan- 
gerous under certain conditions; where 
great judgment is required, for instance. 
I should advise you to exercise your con- 
trol to a point where your subject will be 
favorably influenced toward you, but not 
to a point where he will lose his indepen- 
dence of mind, and act entirely under 
your mentality.” 

Raymond received these not over-flat- 
tering injunctions with meekness. 

“T have great faith in your discretion, 
Jack, because I believe that you recognize 
your limitations, but be very careful. Do 
all your hypnotizing with your eyes, and 
don’t push the switch farther than this, or 
you will receive too much power and lose 
all control of your subject;” and the 
Professor showed Jack how far the switch 
should be turned. 


On Monday morning when Jack Ray- 
mond took an early train for New York 
the Titheridge Hypnotic Belt encircled his 
waist. The battery was in the right-hand 
pocket of his coat, and he occasionally 
fingered the switch. He was anxious to 
make a trial of the belt’s power before 
seriously experimenting with it, and de- 
cided to operate on the conductor. That 
worthy was a relic of the days when the 
American public did not insist on civility, 
and when he appeared in the doorway of 
the coach, Jack pressed the switch gently 
with his thumb. The man traversed the 
car, and seized the passenger’s tickets in 
an unceremonious way, but when he ap- 
proached Raymond his manner changed. 
His features lighted with a smile, and 
taking Jack’s commutation card he care- 
fully punched out a number. 

“Nice brisk weather,” he said genially. 

Raymond turned off the switch. The 
conductor scowled and passed on. 

“T believe it would work on an elevated- 
road guard,” Jack murmured delightedly. 

When he arrived at the office his plan of 
action was arranged. The senior member 
of the firm was Horace Keeler, a young 
man who had inherited his ability as a 
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financier from his father. He was a 
power in the street; and though he treated 
his employees civilly enough he regarded 
them as appurtenances of the business and 
nothing more. Socially and mentally 
Keeler seemed a fitting subject for the 
experiment; temperamentally, too, for 
Jack knew that the senior member of the 
firm was a coward. 

When Keeler came bustling through the 
outer office that morning Jack’ was writing 
at his desk. As the magnate approached 
Jack turned the switch of the Hypnotic 
Belt, and gazed at him. The great man 
stopped and rubbed his hands together. 

“Good morning, Raymond,” he said. 

“Good morning, sir,” Jack replied. 

“How did you spend Sunday?” 

“Very pleasantly, thank you.” 

““You—er—live in Paterson.” 

“No; in Yonkers.” 

“Oh, yes; some Saturday you must 
come out with me to my mother’s place 
on the Sound,” Keeler said genially. 

Jack turned off the switch and the senior 
partner passed by. 

That night on his way to the Wheelock’s 
Jack stopped to see Professor Titheridge, 
and reported the successful working of 
the belt. The Professor advised him to 
tell the Major how friendly Keeler was, 


and pave the way for an invitation for 
him to dine with the Wheelocks on Satur- 
day. 

As Jack left the old man he looked at 
him admiringly. ‘Pardon my bluntness, 
Professor,” he said, “but I must say that I 
had no idea you were so clever in practical 
affairs.” 

“Jack,” said the Professor, ““when peo- 
ple realize the value of brains in every- 
thing—especially in apparently trifling 
matters, such as sweeping, running street 
cars, and ventilating houses—the world 
will progress with kangaroo-like leaps.” 

The Major was pleased with the news 
of Raymond’s intimacy with Horace Keel- 
er, and a hint from Jack secured an invi- 
tation for his employer to dine with the 
Wheelocks on Saturday. During the 
week Jack used the Titheridge Belt dis- 
creetly, and on Saturday Keeler accom- 
panied him to Yonkers. 

In the presence of the financier, the 
Major beamed with satisfaction. During 
the first courses of the dinner Raymond 
exerted the power of the belt and Keeler 
responded, making allusions to Jack’s use- 
fulness to his firm. Then the experi- 
menter relaxed a little, not wishing to 
overdo the thing. 

Keeler was a brilliant conversationalist, 
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and Raymond saw with annoyance that 
he was making a favorable impression 
on Florence. 

When she had gone to the drawing- 
room the Major indulged his propensity 
for talking about stocks. Keeler succeed- 
ed in appearing interested, but as he did 
not seem sufficiently so, Jack fixed him 
with his eye, and pressed the switch gently. 

“Great property, that Southern Mis- 
souri,” said the Major, blowing a cloud of 
smoke toward the ceiling. “I never op- 
erate, as I have no use for more money, 
but to vindicate myself in an argument I 
had with Commodore Wilson I’ve half a 
mind to take a flyer in it.” 
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‘*Leaving the Titheridge Hypnotic Belt to its fate.’’ 


“Couldn’t do better,’ Keeler said, re- 
garding him earnestly. 

Jack hastily turned off the switch. 

In the drawing-room Keeler sang a 
song or two, in a rich baritone, and the 
good impression he had made on Florence 
became stronger. 

Jack felt that the evening’s trial of the 
Titheridge Hypnotic Belt had not been an 
unqualified success; and when the Major 
called him aside, and entrusted with him 
a commission to buy Southern Missouri 
his doubts became certainty. 

When the young men went away Keeler 
talked of Florence until Jack became 
jealous and tried to divert the conversa- 
tion; but as it was dark, and he could not 


catch the other’s eye, the belt failed to 
accomplish this result. 


The next morning when the senior 
partner was passing through the office 
Jack said: 

“Last night you advised Major Whee- 
lock to buy Southern Missouri, didn’t 
you?” 

“Southern nothing,” said Keeler. “I'd 
as soon think of taking on option on 
clouds in Colorado.” 

“He gave me this to put on margins,” 
and Jack exhibited the Major’s check for 
a thousand dollars. 

“Tf I intended fooling with that stock 
at all, I’d sell,” said 
Keeler, as he left the 
room. 

When Raymond 
reached the Yonkers 
station that evening he 
found the Major waiting 
for him. 

“Just been looking at 
the hotel ticker,’”’ he said 
gloomily. ‘‘Southern 
Missouri off nine points.” 

“You’re all right, 
Major. I sold.” 

The Major’s face 
brightened. “How did 
} you happen to do that?” 

he asked. 

“Keeler told me to,” 
Jack replied, with indis- 
creet honesty. 

On the way up town 
Jack listened to the eulogies of Keeler, 
as sung by the Major, and later he heard 
Florence praise his employer’s voice. 

As the summer wore on Horace Keeler 
was a frequent visitor at South Yonkers, 
and Jack saw with dismay that Florence’s 
interest in him increased. Keeler would 
tell Jack inside facts about the stock 
market, and in the evenings on the Whee- 
lock’s veranda the Major would button- 
hole him and discuss these matters, while 
Horace and Florence sat in a remote cor- 
ner and murmured. 

When they were all together things were 
not much better. The hypnotic power of 
the belt caused Keeler to extoll Jack’s 
business ability, but that was a subject 
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which seemed to interest the Major alone. 
Florence was attracted by Horace, even 
when he was praising his friend; and as 
far as her father’s favor went, there could 
be no question of his preference for Keeler 
if it came to choosing him or Raymond 
for a son-in-law. 

Jack again consulted Professor Tither- 
idge, and explained matters to him. 

“The best thing for me to do now is to 
try my hypnotic power—or your hypnotic 
power—directly on the Major and Flor- 
ence,” said Jack. ‘Your plan is a failure, 
and I’ll soon be out of the running.” 

“That wouldn’t work,” responded the 
Professor. 

“Do you mean to say that I couldn’t 
hypnotize them?” Jack demanded. 

“Certainly not; the belt will not affect 
people who have more courage than you.” 

Jack was unconvinced. He consid- 
ered, and then cried suddenly: ‘“Let’s try 
it on Mrs. Titheridge!” 

“Try it on her,” the Professor said 
witheringly. “I invented it for that pur- 
pose.” He wrinkled his brow in thought. 
‘There are two ways of getting the great- 
est effect out of any power,” he said. 
“One is by applying it, the other is by 
suspending it. We've tried the first, now 
we'll try the second.” 

Jack looked at him helplessly. 

“This Keeler is a physical coward,” 
continued the Professor, ‘‘and you are not. 
What you must do is to hypnotize him into 
some situation in which he will need 
bravery to carry him through, and then 
withdraw your power. He will probably 
appear in such a bad light that Florence 
will lose her interest in him—and you will 
lose your situation.” 

“I don’t care about that,” Jack cried 
eagerly; “but will it be fair?” 

“Ts the belt fair at all?” asked the Pro- 
fessor. ‘What does Keeler fear most?” 

“T know that he’s mortally afraid of the 
water; you can’t get him on anything 
smaller than an ocean liner.” 

“Very well; the Major’s cat-boat and a 
windy day, will be the proper combina- 
tion. Florence and her father are fearless 
sailors. Hypnotize Keeler into the yacht, 
and when you are out among the treacher- 
ous winds of the Hudson, remove the pow- 
er; and there you are.” 
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“Professor,” Jack said admiringly, “‘it’s 
a wonder to me that you are not rich.” 

“It’s a wonder to me,” said the Pro- 
fessor, thoughtfully. 

It took some time to effect the combi- 
nation of Horace and the sailboat. In 
the meanwhile he had become so intimate 
with the Wheelocks that he was occasion- 
ally invited to their house when Jack was 
not; and Florence began to notice his 
taste in neckties, and to talk to him about 
his mother. 

On a breezy September day the oppor- 
tunity came. Florence and her father 
were seated on their veranda with Horace 
and Jack. Jack turned on the switch of 
the belt, and suggested a sail. Keeler de- 
murred, but Raymond fixed him with his 
glance, and he consented. 

Horace was very nervous about sailing, 
and as they were dancing across the Hud- 
son in the Major’s cat-boat he was visibly 
uneasy, even with Jack’s keenest glances 
stimulating him. 

“Perhaps I’d better turn the switch a 
little farther,” Jack said to himself; but 
he remembered the Professor’s injunction. 
Then he consoled himself with the thought 
of the spectacle Keeler would present 
when the power was withdrawn. 

The wind was from the west and as it 
was freshening, the Major tacked across 
the river to get under the shelter of the 
Palisades. Near the middle of the stream 
the breeze was stronger, and the little 
yacht pitched delightfully. Raymond 
held the main-sheet in one hand; the other 
was buried in his pocket, and longingly 
fingering the switch. 

Despite the careening of the craft Hor- 
ace was doing very well, and had started 
out to tell Florence about some of the 
storms he had seen on the ocean, when 
Jack applied his thumb to the switch and 
turned off the power. 

The effect on Horace Keeler was as- 
tounding. His jaw dropped; his teeth 
chattered; he turned ashy pale, and 
grasped the windward rail with both 
hands. Florence regarded him with 


amazement. 

At that instant a small squall—of a 
variety locally known as “twisters”— 
swooped down from the Palisades and 
struck the cat-boat. 
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“Let go that sheet!” yelled the Major. 

As Raymond hastily obeyed, his thumb 
accidentally caught the switch, and the 
power of the Titheridge Hypnotic Belt 
was turned on at full head. Jack glanced 
at Keeler, and that look inspired Horace 
with supernatural courage. The yacht 
keeled to leeward till the water rushed 
into the cockpit. Then, as the Major 
jammed down the tiller, the craft came 
into the wind. 

“Look out for the boom, Florence!” 
cried the Major. 

Florence stooped too late, for the spar 
swept across the deck and gently pushed 
her into the Hudson River. When Jack 
looked up from the tangled sheet Florence 
was floating in the wake of the trembling 
boat, and Horace, who had leaped to the 
rescue, was swimming toward her with 
swift strokes. 

When Raymond saw this his first feeling 
was relief; his next, as he realized that 
Keeler’s bravery was the work of the 
Hypnotic Belt, was disgust. 

“That duffer can’t swim,” he mur- 
mured. “By Jove! That must be hyp- 
notic swimming!” Then he thought of 
turning off the power. ‘No; they’d both 
go down,” he decided. 

As the yacht came about and bore down 
on the rescuer and the rescued, Jack’s 
feelings found utterance. 

“A hero by hypnotism!”’ he muttered. 


b 


That evening on the Wheelock’s veran- 





da the Major and Raymond discussed the 
market, while Horace, who was clad in a 
military-looking flannel suit that belonged 
to his host, sat in a corner with Florence 
—their murmurs were lower than 
usual. 

When Jack could stand the situation no 
longer, and rose to go, he found that 
Keeler and Florence had disappeared. 
Jack took leave of the Major as cordially 
as he could, and started toward the little 
wooded spot on the river. He wanted to 
ruminate. 

As he came in sight of the Hudson a 
full moon was sinking behind the Pali- 
sades. Silhouetted against its surface 
were two figures, one in flannel the other 
in lawn. As they impressed themselves 
on Jack’s sight, a flannel arm crept around 
a lawn waist, and a fluffy head sank to a 
military shoulder. 

Jack Raymond stepped into the shadow 
of some bushes, and viciously tore the 
tie from his neck. He pulled open the 
collar and bosom of his negligee shirt; 
and from his ensuing movements an on- 
looker might have supposed that he was 
rending his vitals. 

He walked to the railroad tracks and on 
the shining surface of one of them laid a 
long, canvas article with a wire attach- 
ment. He raised his head and listened 
until he heard the slow exhaust of a loco- 
motive leaving a near-by station. Then 
Jack turned gloomily homeward, leaving 
the Titheridge Hypnotic Belt to its fate. 
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She possessed an artistic mastery of col- 
or and sound; her voice was low and musi- 
cal, and the tints of her clothing invariably 
harmonized with those of her eyes and hair. 
Yet her personality found its strongest 
expression in reticence; and this, perhaps, 
may have affected the gray old pastor who 
once having seen the glory in her face as 
she listened to his words, remarked to his 
family: “I have seen—and preached to 
—a creature today who could bring men 


back to the angel-worship of childhood.” 

So much in prelude for the girl. 

The boy was about twenty-three, tall, 
square-shouldered, and with the swing and 
spring of an athlete in his gait and move- 
ments. His face was sun-browned, frank 
and open, with lifting eyebrows and steady 
dark eyes. Though there was lacking in 
his manner the indefinable something that 
marks the well-schooled New Yorker, yet 
he was externally a gentleman from his hat 




















































to his shoes, and he wore 
the conventional evening 
dress with the grace and 
poise of one long accus- 
tomed to it. The two 
had been to the theater 
and were walking the 
two miles to the girl’s 
home because of the 
crowded condition of the 
cars, and because, being 
young and strong, they 
were able to enjoy it. “I 
hate to go, Trix,” he said, 
as they turned into Madi- 
son Avenue, and began 
the northward walk. “I 
hate to go, and leave you 
alone in this big town. I 
wish I were settled here.” 

“T wish you were,” she 
said simply, and a little 
weariedly. “I cannot 
live much longer on my 
allowance. Seven a week 
—think of it.” 

“It’s a shame,” he 
answered. “But it won’t 
last much longer, Trixie 
—I promise you that. 
You’ll see me working 
soon—w orking hard, 
though perhaps not for 
a salary. You can study 
art in Paris, and then I’ll 
put you into the best 
society in the land.” 

“Why do you think 
that is a_ consideration 
with me, even should you 
prove able to do it?” 

“Oh, you doubt it, do 
you,” he laughed, “be- 
cause you’ve only known 
me as an idler, with no 
apparent thought above 
clothes and cigars? 
Well, just wait, Trixie girl.” 

“You are romancing again. You are a 
railroad man, out of employment, anxious 
to become a conductor. Why don’t you 
be sensible?” 

The young fellow laughed 
“You’re right, Trix,” he said. 
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‘*So much in prelude for the girl.’’ 


I’ve a good mind to tell you something.” 

“Don’t,” she answered playfully. “It 
might be a fib.” 

“Might as well; it won’t make much 
difference now—” 

He stopped short, to glare fiercely at a 
well-dressed man who had caught up to 
them and passed them, and in the glare of 
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a street lamp, had turned, stared into the 
face of the girl, and lifted his hat. The 
girl responded with a very slight inclina- 
tion of her head. 

“Who is he?’”’ demanded the young fel- 
low, as he noticed the response. ‘“‘Wasn’t 
that rather insulting to you, Trixie?” 

“T know him in a way,” said the girl, 
calmly. “Yes, it was rude, but he has been 
as rude before. He is an artist—though I 
have heard that questioned—who attends 
the art class occasionally, and has asked 
me to pose for the head and shoulders.” 

“And you refused?” 

“T am not a model, ” she said simply, 
“and I do not like him.” 

The boy turned and looked back at the 
other, still standing in the glare of the 
street lamp. “Short, thick set, with a big 
mustache,” he said tersely, ‘“I’ll know 
him again.” 

They walked on, the boy abstractedly 
staring ahead, the girl slyly peeping at his 
face. She seemed to resent his mood, 
for presently she said a little petulantly: 

“You were going to tell me something.” 

“Was I—what?” he answered, arous- 
ing himself. “Oh, yes, but never mind, 
Trixie; you might not believe me. What 
I want you to believe first is that I’m going 
to be a man”—he smiled into her eyes, 
earnestly and sadly—‘‘a real man, working 
at something, accomplishing something— 
making my own life worth while. Don’t 
you see? You’re not half acquainted 
with me yet, Trix; you’ve only seen the 
lighter, frivolous side of me, so far.” 

“You must go to church more.” She 
spoke with womanly certitude, as a mother 
might speak to a son. 

“Church, girl,” he said with a short 
laugh. ‘“‘Why, you’re my church—my 
whole religion.” 

“Don’t say such things,” she answered 
quickly. “It’s wicked. We must hurry, 
it’s getting late.” 

They increased their pace, and said 
no more until they had halted before the 
steps of a house on Seventieth Street. 

Here the boy faced her. 

“You don’t understand, Beatrice,’ he 
said, husky with emotion aroused by her 
manner, and staring into her gray eyes in 
hungry adoration. “You are my religion 
and it isto youthatI pray. I never hated 


wrong-doing, and meanness, and laziness, 
asI do now. And it’s all you, Beatrice— 
you and your influence.” 

While he spoke she studied the dark 
front of the house tapping her foot ner- 
vously on the flagging; then she answered 
him frankly. 

“T honestly believe you think so,’ she 
said “when really, it is all in yourself. 
You are good and honorable and ambi- 
tious without regard to me—only you are 
visionary. Try and be sensible.” 

He stood meek and silent under her 
mild rebuke. ‘Now, it’s very late,” she 
continued. “I cannot ask you in so we 
must say ‘good-bye’ here.” 

“T know, yes; but I’ll open the door for 
you. That’s my duty and privilege, you 
remember.” 

They mounted the steps. At the top 
she gave him a key with which he unlocked 
the outer door, and they passed into the * 
vestibule. A dim light shone through the 
curtain that covered the glass on the in- 
ner door, and in this light the beauty of 
the girl seemed spiritualized—as if she was 
an embodied angel, too pure and fragile 
for earthly thought. 

She closed the outer door and stood 
close beside him. 

“Tell me, Trixie,” he ‘said, in a voice 
that was almost a gasp. “I know it’s 
foolish in me, but I want to hear it again. 
Tell me you'll try.” 

“T promise,” she answered. “I'll try. 
I don’t love you—I don’t know what the 
feeling is, as I understand it. But I like 
you better than any boy I ever met, and 
when you come back or send for me, we 
will be married. Now will that do?” She 
playfully rested one hand on his shoulder 
fora moment. He bowed his head like 
one in prayer, caught the little hand as 
it descended, and pressed it. Then he 
fumbled at the keyhole of the door. 

“Let me try,” she said at last; for 
the key in his shaking hand refused to 
go in. 

“No, I'll get it,” he answered, and 
stooped lower. She had inclined her 
head to look for the keyhole; her hair 
brushed his cheek, her breath mingled 
with his, and one small hand half-closed 
over his fingers. Then the door swung 
open, and they stood erect. “I cannot 




















ask you in,” she said again. ‘This is a 
boarding house.” 

“T know,” he answered hoarsely. In- 
voluntarily he extended his arms and 
leaned toward her; but she hastily drew 
back, and witha shiver of repression he 
dropped them to his side. Then he offered 
her his hand which she took. 

“Good-bye, Trixie,” he said. “‘T’ll write 
every chance I get.” 

“Yes,do. Write often, and I’ll answer. 
Good-bye.” 

He stumbled down the steps with tears 
in his eyes, and walked a little unsteadily 
to the corner, where he waited for a car. 

“I’m glad,” he said aloud, as he looked 
up at the stars. “I’m glad, now, that I 
didn’t kiss her. I wanted to, but 
she’s too good for that—too pure and sa- 
cred to be grabbed. And too good to be 
lied to—but have I lied? Railroad man 
anxious to be a conductor? Yes, a con- 
ductor of railroads, and mines, and steam- 
ships—and such things. They’ll settle 
that estate this summer, or I’ll know why. 
I’m glad, too, that I didn’t tell her. 
I want to win her first.” 

He looked at the house from the street, 
but all the houses were alike in the dark- 
ness, and he hardly could have noticed, 
even in daylight, that the girl had not gone 
in but stood watching him in the half- 
opened outer door. She watched until he 
had boarded a car. 

Across the street, standing in the full 
glare of the light under a lamp post, was a 
short, thick-set man with a big mustache. 

As she looked at him he lifted his hat. 
She closed the door. 

On a summer evening, four months 
later, the boy again entered that street, 
and ran eagerly up the steps of the board- 
ing house. But when he had interviewed 
the maid who answered his ring, he 
came slowly down and paused irresolute- 
ly on the sidewalk. 

“Just my luck,” he muttered, fanning 
himself with his straw hat. 

“Out—not even home to dinner. I 
ought to have written, instead of trying to 
surprise her. What’ll I do—go back to 
the hotel? But I can’t wait—I want to see 
her tonight. I’ll get some cigars, and 
hang around for a while.” 

On the corner was a large, well-lighted 
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barber shop, through the window of which, 
when he reached it, he saw a cigar stand; 
and entering here he made his purchase of 
the boot-black and man-of-all-work, who, 
the barbers being busy, came forward to 
attend to him. As he lit a cigar a voice 
behind him said softly, ‘Ah, brother, has 
your turn come, too?” Turning, he faced 
a man who was stepping out of a barber’s 
chair when he had entered, and who now, 
smiling placidly, was pointing out a cer- 
tain brand of cigar to the attendant, and 
reaching in his pocket for money. He was 
short, thick set, and with a big mus- 
tache. , 

“Are you speaking to me?” asked the 
boy. “To you, brother, if you will par- 
don me,” answered the man suavely. “I 
judge by the expression on your face 
that we are brethren in misfortune, and 
I offer you the right hand of fellowship.” 
He extended his hand, but the boy, in- 
stead of taking it, drew himself up, and 
said: ‘I remember having seen you, sir, 
but why do you address me?” 

“Because I feel that I’d like to know 
you. You’re the railroad man, aren’t 
you? Where are you stopping? 

“Holland House,” answered the boy; 
then, in tardy resentment, he added: “If 
it’s any of your business” 

“Gently, young man; we ought to be 
friends. There is much in common be- 
tween us. Are you piqued, puzzled, dis- 
appointed this evening? I have known 
every emotion. Would you know who 
has supplanted you, as I did when you 
took her to the theatre last spring? Look 
out for an elderly, portly gentleman with 
gray hair and a big roll. You and I are 
back numbers.” 

“Damn your insolence 
his face reddening. 

“Oh, now, look here,’’ answered the 
other, dropping his suave manner, and 
biting hard at the cigar he had selected. 
“T know Beatrice Swainson better than 
you do. She’s no good, I tell you. 
She had no use for me since—well, since 
that night I saw you with her, and she has 
no use for you, now. Shake hands, young 
man.” Again he extended his hand, and 
this time it was taken—close to the wrist. 
Then strong fingers gripped his collar and 
he was jerked from his feet, swung around, 
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and hurled against the cigar case, which 
crashed under him, and in his headlong 
progress to the floor, a fist blow behind the 
ear nearly deprived him of sense; yet he 
must have heard and understood the 
words spoken above him: “If you ever 
again mention that lady disrespectfully in 
my hearing I’ll break every bone in your 
body.” 

The boy was leaning over him, fists 
clenched, eyes blazing with fury. The 
bootblack had fled, but came back with 
the barbers—six in all—and half-shaved 
customers sat up and looked. 

“What is all this—what does this 
mean?” demanded a big man, evidently 
the proprietor. ‘He struck me,” whim- 
pered the dazed and disheveled victim, as 
he struggled tohis feetand sought the door. 

The big man laid hold of the boy. 

“You can’t come in here and assault 
my customers,” he said, sternly, to him, 
and then, to the man at the door: “Do 
you want him arrested, sir?” 

“He slandered my promised wife,” 
yelled the boy, insanely. “I don’t allow 
that. Let goof me!” 

“Promised wife,’ repeated the assault- 
ed one, thickly, but with a sarcastic snarl 
to his voice. ‘‘ Promises are cheap, you 
fool.’’ Then he went out through the door. 

A violent struggle of men, in which fists 
and boots were prominent, and of which 
the boy was the center, took place along 
the full length of the barber shop. There 
was death in the eyes of the boy, who 
fought only to reach the front door. ‘TI’ll 
kill him—I’ll kill him,” he growled be- 
tween clenched teeth, as he pushed and 
pulled, and struck. He was a match for 
any three there, but not for six; so he was 
finally conquered, and held tightly against 
the wall by the proprietor, while four 
others clung to his arms. 

“Now I'll tell you, young fellow,” said 
the proprietor, emphatically. “This 
seems to be a personal matter, in which a 
lady ’s name may be involved if I have you 
arrested. So, I don’t care to; but you’ve 
got to pay for my show-case.” 

“T’ll settle,’ panted the boy. “How 
much?” 

The proprietor glanced at the wreck 
on the floor, and asked of the boot-black, 
who was gathering up the scattered cigars: 
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“Are there any smashed, Sam?” 
“Only three or four, sir,” answered Sam, 

who, with his pockets full, was grateful 

enough for the spoils to speak truly. 

“Fifteen dollars, young man.” 

“T’ll pay, said the boy. “Let go of 
me.” They released him and he paid 
over the money. ‘Now, let me get out of 
here,” he said wearily. 

“Better go out the side door,” said the 
mollified proprietor, as he pocketed the 
bills. “‘And say,” he added as he led the 
way, “I simply can’t have this in my 
place, you know, but I’d like to see that 
fellow well licked, even though he is a cus- 
tomer. He lives across the street.” 

“Who is he?” inquired the boy. 

“T don’t know his name, but he has 
money; and he keeps an artist’s studio 
down in the Tenderloin, and advertises for 
models. He couldn’t paint a picture to 
save his life, and makes me tired with his 
stories about the girls that answer his ads.” 

“Did he ever—” the boy did not finish 
the query. 

“This is Saturday night.” continued the 
proprietor, significantly, “‘and he’ll load 
up quick.‘ He’ll be along about mid- 
night.” 

“T don’t want to see him again,” an- 
swered the boy, in a tone of disgust. “I 
want to forget this incident. Good even- 
ing.” 

Out in the side street, he approached the 
window on the corner, and examined his 
reflection in the mirror within. His lip 
was cut and bleeding, and his eyes swollen 
and discolored. Frenzied again by the 
sight, he darted around the corner, hoping 
to see his enemy; but he was not in sight, 
and the curious scrutiny his countenance 
received from the passers-by sent him 
back. 

“Nice spectacle, I am,” he groaned. 
‘“‘What’ll she think of me? I can’t face 
her tonight. I can’t face any one. I'll 
walk downtown—by the dark streets.” 

He moved slowly and dejectedly along 
the side street toward its darker end; and 
on the corner he paused. 

“Hang it,” he said, “I can’t show my- 
self yet; and I couldn’t sleep if I got to my 
room. And I want to see her, if only to 
look and to let her go. If I could just see 
her I might feel better—but not in this 
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‘*T offer you the right hand of fellowship.” 


neighborhood. I might meet him, and I 
don’t want to hang.” 

Avoiding the lighted avenues, he walked 
the side streets aimlessly, often crossing 
over to meet people as he saw them coming 
in the darkness, and peering at them from 
doorways and shadowy places as they 





passed. The hours went on; his moody 
inspection of passing pedestrians in part 
relieved the strain upon his mind, and his 
wandering carried him far from the scene 
of the evening’s troubles. But midnight 


struck on a distant bell before he came to 
his senses. 
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“Pshaw,” he exclaimed, as he listened 
to the strokes.. “Twelve o’clock. I’m 
crazy; she’s in bed by this time. T’ll go 
home.” 

He was in the middle of a badly-lit side 
street, and he started briskly on, but 
halted before he reached the corner. A 
lady and gentleman had turned it and 
were coming toward him. Averting his 
face as they passed, he followed with wav- 
ering gait, listening to the low and musical 
voice ahead, and watching the graceful 
sway of the figure with straining, wide- 
open eyes. The couple stopped in the 
glare of light from the side entrance of a 
building on the next corner, and this light 
showed the gentleman to be a portly, 
elderly gentleman, with gray hair and 
mustache. The boy waited in the dark- 
ness. 

“Tt’s pretty late, Beatrice,”’ said the gen- 
tleman, examining his watch; “twelve 
o’clock. The restaurant must be closed 
but we’ll have something sent up to us 
from the bar.” He stepped into the en- 
trance and rang the inner bell, the girl 
following. 

“Trix!” 

There was the agony of a stricken brain 
in the explosive cry. She turned in the 
door and looked at the boy, standing now 
in the light, knees bent and shoulders 
drooping, as if he shrank from a blow. 
A moment only she looked, with startled 
eyes staring from a face white as death, 
then her glance fell, and there was a noise- 
less movement of her lips, while her whole 
body swayed, as if she were either 
about to step toward him, or faint away. 
But her escort seized her by the arm, and 
drew her within the door. 

A creature, breathing hard, crept down 
town and entered a hotel. It was not a 
man—not now, not yet; but it would never 
again be a boy. 
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When the victim of the boy’s fist had 
left the barber shop, he hurried down the 
lighted avenue, and when assured that he 
was safe from pursuit, he also inspected 
himself in a window mirror, feeling the 
place where the fist had impacted; but 
there were no marks, and when he had 
dusted his knees and elbows he went on. 
“He struck me,” he muttered, as if not yet 





comprehending the situation. ‘The rail- 
road man—that’s what she called him; 
and he said he’d kill me—said he’d kill 
me—the railroad man. What for?” 

A drink of whiskey at the next saloon 
cleared the matter somewhat, and though 
he frequently repeated the statements as 
he walked on, he dropped the final query. 
A second drink put him in the mood for 
walking downtown instead of riding; but 
the memory of his wrongs grew strong as 
he walked, and he stopped frequently at 
saloons, the result being that the half- 
hour’s walk lasted three hours, and that, 
sober at the start, he was pugnaciously 
drunk when he reached the theatre district. 

He stood before a playhouse which had 
not yet discharged its audience, and leered 
at passing women, scowled at their es- 
corts, and occasionally flung an epithet at 
one of the latter who, by glance or ex- 
pression of face, protested at his manner. 
A policeman ordered him on, and after a 
war of words he obeyed, just in time to 
escape arrest by the exasperated officer. 
On the nearby corner he stopped and 
looked back, as if half-minded to return 
and give the officer his further opinion of 
him; but his attention was attracted by a 
couple coming out of the theatre, and he 
forgot the officer. They turned his way— 
a portly, elderly gentleman and a young 
girl, the latter evidently ill, for, pale and 
languid of movement, she leaned heavily 
on the arm of the other. As they slowly 
passed, the gentleman was saying: “You 
should have eaten more at dinner. Your 
sex are all nerves. It’s nothing but too 
much emotion on an empty stomach. 
There’s a good restaurant over on the 
avenue.” 

“Don’t shee me when sh’ looks a’ me, 
an’ do’ know me when shees me,” mur- 
mured the victim, drunkenly, and a little 
bitterly. ‘“Who’s shee got? Not rai’- 
road man—damn ’im—shaid kill me. 
Struck me—I’ll fix ’im. Shaid kill me. 
Who’s she got? Guess I’ll shee, anyhow.” 

He glanced at the policeman, who was 
not now observing him, and followed the 
couple. At the next corner they turned 
into a dark street which led to a lighter 
one, and he also turned, hurried, and 
caught up to them where the street was 
darkest and loneliest. 


























“Good eve’n,” he said, as he stepped 
beside the girl and lifted his hat. ‘Who 
you got, now? Can’t cha shake ’im? 
Wanta talk t’you.” 

With a little scream she drew away 
from him, bringing her escort, who raised 
a heavy cane threateningly, face to face 
with the intruder. 

“Who is this, Beatrice?”’ asked the gen- 
tleman. ‘Do you know this ruffian?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know,” quavered the girl, 
as she clung to him. “‘No—yes—I did 
know him—once; I was acquainted with 
him.” 

“You scoundrel! Leave—leave, I say, 
or I’ll hand you over to the police.”’ 

“Oh, thash all right, now,’’ answered 
the man, bravely enough, though unsteady 
of footing. ‘ ’Quainted with me, were 
you?’ he said to the girl, with drunken 
scorn. ‘“Jush merely ’quainted with me?” 

He turned to the escort, raised his fists 
in a fighting attitude, and was about to 
speak when the cane came down on his 
head with a sound as of an axe entering 
cord-wood. He fell to the ground, and 
the girl screamed again. 

“Hush, please,” said the gentleman, as 
he bent over the quiet figure on the pave- 
ment. 

“Oh, you’ve killed him—you’ve killed 
him!’’ wailed the girl. “Why did you 
strike him? He was only intoxicated.” 

“Will you please be quiet?” exclaimed 
the other, excitedly. “Do you want to 
arouse the neighborhood?” He felt of the 
injured man’s head. “I don’t know 
whether I’ve killed him or not. I cer- 
tainly did not intend to. The cane was 
loaded. I forgot that. There’s a little 
blood—not much—on the temple.” 

The man groaned, moved and sat up 
only to fall. He tried again, and suc- 
ceeded in maintaining a sitting posture. 

“Shaid kill me,” he muttered, looking 
with sleepy eyes at his assailant. ‘Struck 
me——” 

“Well, I didn’t say anything of the 
kind,” said the gentleman, sharply, as he 
stood up with a sigh of relief and disgust. 
“Come, Beatrice; you couldn’t kill a 
drunken man if you tried. He’s all 
right.’ 

“Oh, I hope so—I hope so,” said the 
girl, leaning over. and looking into the 
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stupid face. ‘“‘He—he isn’t bad-hearted; 
he’s simply intoxicated.” 

“Beatrice,” said the gentleman, sternly, 
“come—come along. You need a square 
meal, and—yes, a stimulant, right away. 
Why, you’re all unstrung—white asa sheet. 
Afterwards, we’ll take a walk.” 

“My head aches terribly,” she moaned, 
as she took his arm. 

They passed out of the victim’s vision. 
He paid no attention to their going, and 
seemed to have lost the thread of his late 
thoughts and intentions, his mind, what 
there was of it, dwelling on the earlier 
difficulty with the boy. At last he arose, 
painfully, picked up his hat—an assertion 
of the property instinct, perhaps, for he 
held it in his hand—and staggered to the 
corner, turning into Fifth Avenue, and 
going north. People passed the reeling, 
muttering, bare-headed man, some avoid- 
ing his lunges in silent disgust, others 
offering jocular advice. Policemen looked, 
saw him making progress, and allowed 
him to go. Shuffling, stumbling, occa- 
sionally falling, groaning, and muttering 
ceaselessly—impelled by the homing pro- 
pensity of wounded brutes—he pursued 
his unsteady way up the avenue, and at 
last lurched east into Seventieth Street, on 
the far corner of which was the barber 
shop. 

His progress down this street was slow, 
for he spent more time prostrate than erect, 
but finally, a wild, gyrating plunge landed 
him headlong on the pavement before the 
side door of the shop. He did not try to 
rise, and an abrasion on the temple, open- 
ed afresh by contact with the flagging, bled 
profusely. 

Sam, the boot-black, came out of the 
door and stumbled over the figure on the 
pavement. Stooping, he examined the 
face in the half-darkness. ‘Why, it’s the 
feller that got slugged,” he said. ‘“Won- 
der if he blew in his wad. It’s a big one, 
I noticed.” : 

He glanced apprehensively at the door 
of the barber shop, then with deft fingers, 
searched the man’s clothes, bringing forth 
a roll of bills, which he pocketed. The 
man groaned and made a convulsive 
movement which shifted his blood-smeared 
face fully into a shaft of light from a back 
window. It was not the blood that star- 
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tled Sam; it was the expression in the eyes. 
He bounded toward the door, then, clap- 
ping his hand toa projection in his pocket 
he stopped, hesitated, and sped down the 
street. 

The light from the window went out, the 
door opened and closed, a lock clicked and 
the proprietor came out. He also stumbled 
over the prostrate man, and by pure 
accident, looked down the street and no- 
ticed the fleeing Sam. “Something wrong, 
here, maybe,” he said. He struck a 
match and saw the face. 

“My God, sir,” he said. ‘Are you hurt 
badly? Who did this? That fellow 
running?” 

A groan only answered him. He 
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‘He succeeded in maintaining a sitting 
posture, ”’ 


sprang to the door, unlocked it, and 
passed in, where he lighted a gas jet. “I 
don’t suppose,” he said to himself, as he 
procured a flask of liquor, “that in view of 
this I’ll be arrested for being open after 
hours.” Coming out, he forced some of 
the liquor down the man’s throat. 

“Who did this, sir? I know you. Do 
you know me? I’m Mr. Young.” 

The injured man, revived by the 
draught, sat up. 

“Struck me,” he said distinctly. ‘“Rail- 
road man—said he’d kill me.” 

“Are you sure it was him—that young 
fellow that struck you?” He sank back 
again. “Railroad man,” he muttered, 
softly. ‘Said he’d kill me.” 

He neither moved, nor spoke again. 

“Poor devil,” mused the proprietor, 
standing up. “I advised a licking, but 
not this—not murder. It was him sure 
enough—railroad man, Sam called him— 
stopping atthe Holland. And it was him 
running away. For it must have hap- 
pened after Sam went out. Sam would 
have come back—Sam would. He stepped 
to the corner and called, “Police!” with 
all the power of his lungs. 


The last witness against the prisoner 
had been crosss-examined, and the prose- 
cution had closed. Then the attorney for 
the defence, anxiously examining his 
notes preparatory to his opening address, 
received a folded sheet of paper from a 
court attendant. He read what was writ- 
ten on it, and followed the attendant into 
the dense crowd of spectators near the 
door. When he returned his counte- 
nance was jubilant. 

“Your honor and gentlemen of the 
jury,” he began, “evidence has just now 
been offered us which materially alters our 
line of defence, which I am free to admit, 
was a clear and consistent theory of emo- 
tional insanity. There is much, as it is, to 
bear out this theory, and as it does.not in 
the least conflict with our departure, I will 
touch on as much of it as is evident to you 
all from the unshaken testimony of the 
witnesses for the prosecution, and from the 
prisoner’s bearing and manner while in 
court before your eyes. His violent rage 
and threat to kill during the fracas in the 
barber shop a few hours before the murder 


























was committed, his persistent refusal to 
tell Of his movements from that time to the 
time when he entered the Holland House 
half an hour after the murder was done, 
his silence i regard to the details of his 
quarrel with the murdered man—which, 
from the testimony of Samuel Dunn and 
his employer, Mr. Young, seems to have 
been a quarrel that reflected credit upon 
him—and his moodiness, lack of interest 
in the trial, and palpable indifference to 
his fate—all these things I say, would 
lend plausibility to a theory of mental de- 
rangement. 

“But all these things, gentlemen of the 
jury,’—the lawyer raised his voice— 
“will but strengthen and confirm the pos- 
itive evidence of this man’s innocence 
which will be offered. We ask that you 
retain fresh in mind the testimony of the 
last two witnesses for the prosecution. 
You will remember that Samuel Dunn has 
testified that he knew both the murdered 
man and the prisoner at the bar, that he 
left the side entrance of Henry Young’s 
barber shop at one minute before twelve 
on the evening of August the sixth, that 
there was no one in sight on the side street, 
and that, choosing to go to his home by 
the better-lighted avenue, he had crossed 
the street diagonally to the opposite cor- 
ner, turned it, and gone on, meeting no 
one that he knew until he reached his 
home. Now, Henry Young, proprietor 
of the barber shop has testified that he 
left his place of business by the same side 
door at one minute after twelve, that he 
found the dying man close to the entrance 
in a position where he could not have 
escaped being seen by Samuel Dunn two 
minutes before, and that down the dark 
side street a man was running swiftly 
away. Cross examination has failed to 
shake the testimony of these two wit- 
nesses, and this evidence proves—for 
which proof I thank my opponents’— 
he smiled and bowed profoundly to the 
prosecution—‘‘that the murder was com- 
mitted between one minute before twelve 
on the evening of August the sixth, and 
one minute after twelve on the morning 
of August the seventh, by some person 
who, unseen by Samuel Dunn, may have 
followed his victim around the barber 
shop corner, or from across the avenue, 
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or who may have been hidden in any of 
the nearby doorways.” 

The lawyer examined the paper in his 
hand, looked toward the door, and said: 
“Miss English, will you take the stand?” 

Escorted by the court attendant, a girl 
came out of the crowd and entered the 
witness box. There was a sound from 
the prisoner’s stall of a man scrambling to 
his feet, but no one looked to see. Necks 
were stretched and twisted, and all eyes 
in the court room were fixed upon the 
girl, whose rare beauty and womanly dig- 
nity silenced the preliminary buzzing of 
the feminine whispers, and made men 
breathe softly. A slight flush on either 
cheek and a visible rise and fall to her 
bosom might have indicated recent ex- 
ertion, or, taken with the nervous closing 
and unclosing of her fingers, a sensitive- 
ness to the scrutiny. Her gray eyes slow- 
ly wandered around the crowded room 
until they rested upon the prisoner. He 
was leaning over the railing, his emaciated 
face, pale before, changed to a more livid 
hue; and he stared at her with eyes that 
had been dead—half closed—but now 
alive, wide open and glowing. She 
smiled into the eyes, tremulously and 
sadly, then turned to the lawyer who had 
summoned her. 

A hoarse, almost inarticulate cry rang 
out on the intense silence of the court room. 
“No, never mind! Go back!” 

The spell was broken; men breathed 
normally and the buzzing began, while 
the prisoner was unceremoniously seated 
and silenced by two officers. 

“Miss English, what is your full name?” 
asked the lawyer. 

“Beatrice Swainson English.” The 
flush had left her face and she answered 
in a voice that was low and quavering. 

“You are known in New York as 
Beatrice Swainson, are you not?” 

“Tam.” 

“What is your occupation?” 

“T am an art student.” 

“Do you know the prisoner at the bar?” 

“T do.” 

“How long have you known him?” 

“Since last December—a year.” 

“When did you see him last?” 

“At twelve o’clock on the evening of 
August the sixth.” 
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A suppressed exclamation came from 
the prisoner, and seated spectators stood 
erect. 

“Where did you see him?” asked the 
lawyer, when the rustling had subsided. 

“In front of the ladies’ entrance of the 
Hotel Manor.” 

“What were you doing there at twelve 
o’clock at night?” asked the lawyer, try- 
ing to mitigate the brutality of the ques- 
tion with a smile. 

With the flush again on her face she 
answered: “I was ill—in need of care 
and medical attention. My boarding 
house was far away. I was going into 
the hotel when I saw him on the sidewalk 
looking at me.” 

“Did you know in the morning that the 
prisoner at the bar had been arrested for 
a crime committed two miles from the 
Hotel Manor at the moment you saw 
him?” 

“I did not. I did not know for three 
months. I was ill in bed all the following 
day, and left the city for my home in the 
evening. When I returned the papers 
had ceased mention of it, and I only 
learned when the case was announced for 
trial.” 

“Were you alone when you saw the 
prisoner at the hotel door?” 

The flush deepened, though the law- 
yer’s smile broadened. 

“I was with my father,” she said, 
quietly, “with whom I had been to the 
theater and to supper.” 

A great sigh of relief went through the 
crowd. Men and women smiled and set- 
tled back or changed their positions. 
Then, over the hum of conversation that 
filled the room, a choking sound came 
from the prisoner, who had again risen to 
his feet. 

“And it was with your father,’ con- 
tinued the lawyer, running his eye up and 
down the paper in his hand, “that you 
left for home in the evening?” 

“T left town with my father, who took 
me to my home in the country.” There 
was a musical ring in her voice, and a 
queenly defiance in the slight backward 
toss of her head as she spoke, that was 
convincing to the crowd. The hum grew 
louder; an isolated word, a_ flourish 
of a hand or handkerchief, would have 
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raised a cheer. The attorney for the 
defence looked at the attorney for the 
prosecution, smiled triumphantly, and 
bowed. The latter rose to his feet. 

“Miss English,” he said, as he lookec 
sternly at the girl. “Are you the lady 
about whom the prisoner at the bar and 
the murdered man quarreled in the bar- 
ber shop?” 

“If the newspaper stories are correct,” 
she answered, speaking slowly and with 
apparent effort. “I think that I am. 
There was a Miss Swainson named.” 

“Which was the name you were known 
by at the time, I believe. Why did you 
wear that name?” 

“Tt is my middle name and my mother’s 
maiden name. I was reared under it, 
and never used my full name until this 
case required it.”’ 

“Did you know the murdered man?” 

“Slightly—as an artist who frequented 
the art class. Our acquaintance ended 
when he asked me to visit his studio and 
pose.” 

“IT see,” murmured the prosecutor. 
“When did this occur?” 

“Last spring. I cannot recall the 
date.” 

“Do you know whether or not the pris- 
oner at the bar and the man who was 
murdered had ever met prior to the quar- 
rel?” 

“They met once, in my company,” she 
answered, “‘and were not acquainted then. 
I know nothing more. 

“Now, Miss English,” said the prose- 
cutor, more sternly than before, “how do 
you know that the man you saw in front 
of the hotel entrance was the prisoner? 
It wasat night. Was there light enough?” 

“There was plenty of light from the 
hall lamp. I knew him too well to mis- 
take another for him.” 

“You knew him too well? How well 
did you know him?” Evidently the pros- 
ecutor was at sea; and the crowd seemed 
impatient at the fruitless questioning. 
The girl drooped a little, and glanced at 
the prisoner. 

“T knew him well enough,” she faltered, 
“to promise to become his wife.” 

There was much rustling and shuffling 
of feet at this, and a voice near the door 
swore audibly. 
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“Tf you were his promised wife,”’ con- 
tinued the lawyer, “it is probable, of 
course, that his features were distinctly 
impressed upon your memory. Did his 
features seem familiar—the same as when 
you had seen him last?” 

“They did not,” answered the girl, a 
little sharply. ‘His features were swollen 
and disfigured, but I knew him.” She 
grew very white as she spoke. 

“Did you hold any conversation with 
him,” asked the merciless prosecutor. 

“He spoke to me. He called me by a 
name no one else ever used. I would have 
known him by that alone. I did not speak 
to him.” 

“No? Why?” 

Again the flush came to her face, and 
she looked piteously around, but not at 
the prisoner. 

“T thought he was intoxicated,”’ she said 
at last, with a catch in her voice. “I did 
not care to introduce him to my father in 
his condition. I did not know that he had 
been fighting for me—defending me from 
slander. I was wretchedly ill. I was not 
myself.” Tears came to her eyes, and her 
whole frame trembled. 

“One more question, Miss English,” 
said the lawyer, in as kindly a tone as is 
compatible with cross-examination. ““Why 
have you delayed so long before apprising 
him, or his attorney, of your intention to 
testify in his behalf? Why have you not 
visited him in jail—you, his promised 
wife?” 

“There was no message from him in all 
the long three months,” she answered, in 
broken accents. ‘And I knew what he 
must—have—thought of me. He had 
never known of my father. I knew that 
he— would never believe me.” She 
grasped the railing for support with one 
hand, and with the other held her hand- 
kerchief to her streaming eyes. “I could 
not face him’ without father,” she sobbed, 
“and father was away. I could not trace 
him. I never dreamed that he would—be 
willing—to die—on—the gallows—rather 
than—shield himself at—the—expense of 
my reputation.” 

She was hysterical now, and her next 
note was one of laughter. Men in the 
crowd muttered, “Shame,” and cursed the 
prosecutor softly—to themselves and their 














neighbors—while women joined her in 
her mood. 

“That is all, Miss English,” said the 
abashed prosecutor, above the hubbub he 
had raised. The witness descended, and 
was ministered unto by the steadiest of the 
women in the room. 

“Daniel English take the stand,” called 
the smiling attorney for the defence; and 
a portly, elderly gentleman approached 
the witness box, carrying in one hand a 
traveling grip, and in the other his silk hat. 
Depositing both on the floor, he mopped 
a very red face and looked around. 

“You are the father of Miss Beatrice 
Swainson English, are you not?” 

“Yes, I’m her father—her old father,” 
he stammered. 

“Why does she not wear your 
name?” 

“Well, you see, it’s this way,” he said 
in some confusion. “I’ve always been a 
traveling man, and shortly after my 
daughter was born Mrs. English took ex- 
ception to certain alleged doings of mine 
on the road—things that existed only in 
certain folks’ imaginations, I may say— 
and she decided to get along without me. 
The court gave her the care of the child— 
which was all right, she got a good bring- 
ing up—and she took her maiden name 
and reared the girl under it. But I’ve 
always looked out for my child, though her 
mother won’t speak to me. I’m giving 
her an education in art. She’s been writ- 
ing and wiring me all over the country to 
get me here on time to back her up in this 
case, but it’s only lately that I got news of 
her, and came right on. I’m just off the 
train.” 

“You were with her on the night of this 
murder?” 

“T was with her on August sixth all the 
afternoon and evening. At the theater— 
a tank drama sort of play—she got hyster- 
ical and I took her out to supper. Then 
we took a long walk; but as she didn’t 
get better I took her to the Hotel Manor, 
where I could watch her and take care of 
her.” 

“Did you see the prisoner at the door of 
the hotel?” 

“T saw a man there, but didn’t know 
him from Adam.” 

The questioner looked over at the prose- 





























cuting attorney, who waved deprecatingly 
and the witness stepped down. 

There was a summing up by the prose- 
cuting attorney, in which he enlarged 
greatly upon the last words of the dying 
man and the murderous motives of the ac- 
cused ; and there was a summing up by the 
attorney for the defence in which he en- 
larged greatly on the incoherent delirium 
coming from brain concussion, and on the 
noble and self-sacrificing attitude of the 
accused; and then there was a charge from 
the bench which treated of all aspects of 
the case, but was not listened to, as every 
juryman was looking at a pair of gray 
eyes pleading from a white face in the 
crowd —and thinking of nothing else. 
Then there was a verdict, delivered from 
their seats: “Not guilty!” 

Some excitement followed; in fact, anar- 
chy reigned supreme for a few moments, 
and the uproar ceased only when it became 
generally known that the principal witness 
for the defence had fainted. Then a hush 
came over the turbulent crowd, and the 
room was still but for the gentle endear- 
ments of sympathetic women, and a sound 
from the prisoner’s stall that would not 
stop,—the most harrowing sound that 
human ear may listen to—the sobbing of 
aman. 


“Here’s a quiet place, daughter mine. 
Let’s go in and have some luncheon. 
I’ve just time for a bite before train time. 
I’ll dodge this town for a while, you bet.” 

“That will be nice.” 

“Don’t get sarcastic, now. I’ve been 
mild and docile, so far, but it’s time we 
talked this thing over. I’ve had nothing 
but instructions. Who is that young fel- 
low? What’s he to you? Deuced effusive, 
I notice. Begs forgiveness for doubting 
you—and all that rot. Pretty hard man 
to shake, too; no sooner out of the clutches 
of the law than he pounces on you, my 
filial daughter, and wants to run you off 
somewhere to talk, forgetting that papa 
comes first. Let’s sit down over here— 
no, not behind that curtain—this side of 
it. Iwant toface the door. Now, what 
did you invite that fellow up to your 
house for?”’ 

“Because I wanted to see him.” 
“Oh, you did. Well, don’t snap the 
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old man’s head off. What would you like? 


You’re out of sorts, my girl; no wonder. 
By George, you’re white and shaky. 
Waiter, two whiskeys in tea cups, and 
bring some sandwiches and ice water.” 

“T shall not drink anything.” 

“Well, suit yourself, but eat something. 
I must say, Beatrice, you’re a master hand 
at managing and your testimony was rich. 
Why, you nearly fooled me. That touch 
of pathos—your anxious doubts. You’d 
make a fine emotional actress. That 
fetched the jury, more than the alibi did.” 

“There was no acting,” said the girl, 
quietly. He looked keenly at her expres- 
sionless face, while he watered and drank 
one of the cups of whiskey that had ar- 
rived. 

“What would you have done if I hadn’t 
got here in time?” 

“My mind was made up. I would have 
testified just the same. More, I would 
have denounced you as I threatened.” 

“You would really have sacrificed me 
for that youngster?” 

“T would. You would only go to pris- 
on for manslaughter, while he would be 
hanged for premeditated murder. You 
care nothing for me. He loves me more 
than his own life, and has paid me the 
highest compliment a man can pay a wo- 
man—he has asked me to become his wife. 
If he had died on the gallows, I would have 
killed myself; but I could have borne your 
imprisonment with fortitude. Oh, yes, 
there are good reasons why I should have 
sacrificed you, besides the fact that he was 
innocent, and you guilty.” 

“Whew — guilty? Yes, by George. 
Guilty of striking down a rowdy in your 
defence.” 

“In my defence,” she repeated scorn- 
fully. “No, you were annoyed by an al- 
most helpless drunken man; that is all.” 

“You’re ina mighty bad humor, Bea- 
trice. That tough must have been a 
friend of yours, after all. I remember 
how sorry you were for him.” 

“In his way he had been kind to me. 
He was a pretended artist, and had ad- 
vanced me money to be paid back in pos- 
ing; but after the first visit to his studio, I 
could not, would not, enter it again. I 
owed him this money when you struck him. 
I owed it on a former occasion, when he 
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was rude enough to follow me home from 
the theater, and call me from the door 
when my escort had gone. It was then 
that I refused outright to pose for him— 
and cut his acquaintance. But I never 
paid him back the money.” 

“Couldn’t you have saved it up, little 
by little?” 

“From seven dollars a week?” she an- 
swered, bitterly. ‘“‘Listen. Board in a 
respectable place is at least five dollars. 
Car fare is at least sixty cents—seventy if 
you go out on Sunday. Lunches sixty 
more. Laundry bills are never less than 
fifty cents. And that leaves twenty cents 
to pay for extra expenses, and on which to 
dress. In dry weather I can save a few 
nickels by walking; and by going hungry 
at noon, a few more. But I cannot pay 
debts.” 

“Well, Beatrice, I admit it’s tough; but 
I can’t afford any more than seven a week 
and your tuition. I’ve put up this since 
you were a child in short dresses, and it’s 
kept me poor. Why don’t you lay for a 
good husband. Get married.” 

“T hope to.” 

“Got the gentleman’s range?” 

“The man I saved from the gallows to- 
day—if he will take me.” 

“Whew! Is that the best you can do?” 

“Tt is all I wish todo. I did not know 
how much he was to me until I missed his 
letters, and knew that he meant to die 
rather than appeal to me. I shall love him 
when he is old and gray. He is ambi- 
tious and worthy, with the head of a man 
and the heart of a child. If he had less 
chivalry and more common sense he 
would have helped me to live, instead of 
saving his money for what he thinks is a 
wedding worthy of me.” 

“Are you really engaged to him?” 

“Since last spring. I did not love him 
then, but accepted him.” 

“Well, if that’s the situation I must shut 
down on the money.” 

“As you choose. I do not like to owe 
you for anything and I sha’n’t pretend to 
tolerate your disreputable life.” 

“Oh, now, Beatrice, my girl, I’m your 
old father, you know. Don’t be hard on 
me like your mother was.” 

He mused a little, humming softly, 
then looking at his watch, he said: 
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“How are you fixed now, Beatrice?” 

“The same as usual. I cannot go 
ragged, and am behind with my land- 
lady.” 

“Same house?” 

“Yes, but I expect to be asked to leave 
because of my connection with this case. 
I am already notorious. An artist 
sketched me in court.” 

“T admit, Beatrice, that I have been 
careless and indifferent. I ought to have 
taken better care of you; but I thought you 
were getting able to take care of yourself, 
like other girls.” He drew a roll of bills 
from his pocket. “Here’s twenty. It’ll 
carry you along for a while.” 

“‘T do not want it,” she said vehemently, 
drawing back. 

“Yes, you do. Take it. Stir up the 
youngster, and hurry the wedding—unless, 
of course, you can better yourself.” He 
forced the money into her hand across the 
table, and the girl,.with mingled emotions 
in her face, allowed it to remain until he 
had watered and swallowed the other cup 
of whiskey; then, as he looked at his watch 
again, she pushed it from her. 

“Let’s see, how old are you?” he asked, 
rising to his feet. 

“Eighteen,” she answered. 
forgotten even that?” 

“Yes, yes,” he said, dreamily. ‘Don’t 
get snappy again. You’re rather young 
to double up with a workingman; but, suit 
yourself. If you marry him, I’ll stand all 
right with my son-in-law, I suppose.” 

He reached for his hat. “I’ve just time 
to get to the train. I'll settle with the 
waiter at the desk. Sit here until I’m out 
of sight, and if you want help, write in care 
of the firm, and they’ll forward. Good-by, 
my girl.” 

He picked up his grip and glanced 
around the room. There was no one in 
sight now but the waiter, standing near the 
desk and looking out on the street. He 
leaned over, and was about to kiss the pale 
cheek of the girl, when a man stepped 
from behind the curtain at his 
back. 

“Tt was wrong to listen, Trix,’’ said the 
intruder, gently, “but I couldn’t help it. 
I came around the other way, I suppose, 
and got in here just ahead of you. I wanted 
something to eat, and a quiet spot to think 


“Have you 
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of the future. I heard your talk with your 
father, but there’s only one part of it that 
concerns me. Is it so, Trixie—what you 
said—that you loved me?” 

Tears were trickling through her fingers, 
but she neither answered nor uncovered 
her face. 


“Tell me, Beatrice. You know I 
haven’t changed.” 
“Yes.” It came in a whisper. 


“This simplifies matters,” he said, with 
an exultant ring to his voice. Turning a 
pair of shining eyes on the man, he con- 
tinued: “‘When a man has spent over three 
months in hell he is apt to change his ideas 
of heaven. Our heaven is beginning now. 
Beatrice,” he added, turning to the girl, 
who, with moist, wondering and _half- 
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frightened eyes, was now regarding him, 
“there’s plenty of money on hand. Will 
you give back that twenty dollars?” 

She immediately pushed the roll of bills 
across the table. 

“Now, look here,” said the older man, 
rather uneasily. ‘This is all right. I 
want to help her ‘6 

“Take it,” said the other; “we don’t 
need help, and we don’t want to see you 
too often.” 

They watched him as he lumbered 
to the desk, paid the waiter, and went out 
through the door. 

“Now, Trixie, we’ll go, too.” 

“Where?” asked the girl, weakly, as she 
arose to her feet. 

“‘To the nearest minister.” 








I Go to Market 


BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


I said to Katharine: “I am horribly in 
debt.” 

“We all are,” she replied. 

“That is almost what I call an obvious 
remark,” said I. 

“So was yours,”’ laughed she. 

“But I am so awfully in debt. It was 
my illness in the Spring, you know. 
Ptomaine poisoning is quite expen- 
sive.” 

“All fashionable things are.” 

“T am so poor,” I went on, “that I am 
trying to live on next to nothing a day. 
Why, each morning I spend only fifteen 
cents for my breakfast, and I get up an 
hour earlier so that I'll have time to walk 
to the office and save car-fare.” 

“You'll probably have ptomaine poison- 
ing, or something far worse, again,” said 
Katharine. 

“Perhaps; but you know why I want to 
get out of debt, my dear.” 

Katharine blushed at this, and Kathar- 
ine is lovelier than the roses I sometimes 
send her, when she blushes. 

“T must tell you how I went to market 
last night,” I continued. ‘You see, I fig- 
ured that if I went to the delicatessen ¥ 
“Who is she?” interrupted Katharine. 





“She?” I repeated. “Why, what do you 
mean?” 

“Miss Tessen, of course. 
Tessen. 
before.” 

We both laughed. Katharine and I can 
laugh at almost anything. 

“Don’t be silly, dear. You know there 
is nobody but you. But let me goon. I 
figured that if I could lay in a small supply 
of dainties—sliced roast beef, sardines, 
olives, marmalade, crackers and cheese, 
and perhaps a little fruit—I could nibble 
at them for days, like a mouse, and save 
breakfast money and the extravagance of 
luncheon on Sunday. I would not go 
near the club; I would stay in my room 
at the Olgonnygarrie x 

“Where you pay far too much rent,” 
Katharine broke in, “‘and have nothing to 
show for it but a fearful name! Just 
think of calling an apartment-house the 
Olgonnygarrie! I don’t see how any one 
with a sense of humor can live in a place 
named the Olgonnygarrie. But I sup- 
pose you like the fashionable and bril- 
liantly lighted entrance, and the potted 
palms. I had almost forgotten them. Of 
course, there must be potted palms, 


Della K. 
I never heard you speak of her 
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in a house called the Olgonnygarrie.” 

“True, dear Katharine; but there is a 
telephone in my room, and I can use it at 
any hour to call you up. And then there 
is open plumbing, an elevator, marble 
halls——”’ 

“And a hundred bell-boys and chamber- 
maids to tip,” interrupted the practical 
Katharine. “Oh, you men! You don’t 
know what economy is!” 

“But one must live respectably,” I pro- 
tested ‘Surely you would not have me 
stay in—in a boarding-house?”’ 

“Hardly, dear boy. But you could get 
a room with some nice fellow ina cheaper 
neighborhood, and give up your club and 
your habit of sending roses to me, and— 
and bring your darning around to me,” 
said the darling girl. 

“Oh, Katharine, there is such a thing 
as pride ina man. Not until we are mar- 
ried shall you darn for me, and maybe not 
then.” 

“We'll see,” said she, with a merry 
twinkle in her eye. 

“Well, I went into the shop,” I said, 
“and asked the price of beef. The man, 
who looked very dirty—why are delica- 
tessen proprietors always dirty?—and 
spoke broken English, said what I thought 
was fourteen centsa pound. ‘Very cheap 
I said to myself. ‘I will buy two pounds.’ 
And I had it sliced very thin, and was 
almost tempted to buy three pounds, just 
for the sheer joy of watching that man use 
his wonderful, long, sharp knife.” 

“Isn’t it fascinating!’ cried Kathar- 
ine. 

“Yes, indeed. And then I bought a 
tiny bottle of olives. The bottle is so tiny 
and the olives are so large that I wonder 
how they ever got the latter into the, for- 
mer! I fear I shall never be able to get 
them out. Then I purchased crackers— 
such a big box for twenty-five cents! Why, 
Katharine, they’ll last me forever! And 
marmalade, beautiful, golden marmalade, 
which is so delicious for breakfast, for 
thirty-seven cents! When I went to pay 
for the things, I found I had misunder- 
stood the price of the roast beef. It was 
jorty cents a pound instead of fourteen! 
I was so glad I hadn’t asked for the third 


pound !” 


“Did you buy your fruit afterwards?” 
I thought Katharine was chuckling. 

“Yes, dear, a half-dozen bananas and 
some sickly—I mean sickle-pears.” 

“Did you have the things sent?” 

“No, dear; of course not. The shop 
is right around the corner.”’ 

“You carried all those things?” 

“Yes, dear, and it seemed to me that 
bananas never protruded so through a 
bag; that a box of crackers never was so 
large; that jars of marmalade and olives 
never were so unwieldy! Yet I could 
have stood all that if the roast beef hadn’t 
stained the paper in such a really awful 
w2y: Have you ever noticed how meat 
and aoughnuts stain a paper bag, dear?” 

“And you passed all those wonderful 
bell-boys, immaculate elevator men and 
staring clerks who are everlastingly—for- 
give me, dear—rubbering?” 

“T did, my dear. Am I not brave?” 

“And you ate those things for break- 
fast?” 

“No, dear; to-day is Sunday. I meant 
to have them for luncheon, and to sleep 
through breakfast time.” 

“Yes.” Katharine certainly was laugh- 
ing now. “Yes, dear, go on.” 

“Well, at ten minutes before the hour 
I had planned for luncheon, the telephone 
bell rang oi 

“Convenient instrument ; 

" and you, dear, invited me here to 
luncheon. I suppose the roast beef will 
be spoiled to-morrow, won’t it? There’ll 
be another beef scandal.” 

Katharine no longer strove to control 
her mirth. She laughed outright. But I 
did not care, for in her wild hilarity she 
left her seat and sobbed with laughter on 
my shoulder. 

“Oh, my dear boy!” she cried, when she 
could gain her breath. “You are too 
funny! I’m going to let you kiss me, if 
you'll promise to let me go to market for 
you hereafter.” 

“Kate!” I cried joyously. 

“Tom!” she said tenderly. 

“Why should I wait until I’m out of 
debt before we marry? You'll get me out 
yourself if you’ll just take me now.” 

“T will, you poor dear!” 
“Kitty !’”’ was all I could say. 
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Parisian Mode 


By special arrangement with Reutlinger, Paris, THE RED BOOK each month hereafter or as 
often as new models are produced, and in conformity with the seasons, will present pictorially the 
very latest conceits in women’s gowns, by the best modistes of Paris. Sufficient detail of description 
will be added to make the department highly interesting, not only from the beauty of the subjects—for 
all of Reutlinger’s models are beautiful —but from the standpoint of value to the women folk as well. 


’ 

MAISON DRECOLL—Afternoon dress in 
black cloth with straps of same color ; bodice 
in green panne velvet trimmed with green 
taffeta; yokein white velvet with gold buttons. 
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UJ 
MAISON DRECOLL — Mantle in 
fur, ermine trimmed with Leland lace 
and black velvet ; skirt of champagne 
cloth with heavy lace appliquées. 
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MAISON DRECOLL—Tea gown in 
pale green muslin trimmed with tulle; 
embroidered bodice in Pompadour silk. 
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MAISON DRECOLL—Din ner 
dress in black tulle with silver 
spangles; straps in turquoise blue vel- 
vet; frill in black tulle, 
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MAISON REDFERN — Evening 
gown in cream tulle, spangled ; large 
flowers embroidered and spangled ; 
foundation of yellow silk. 





MAISON NEY SGEURS—Sortié de 
cal in pale blue silk muslin, covered 
with cream Mechlin lace; rosettes of 
black velvet, diamond buttons. 
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f 
MAISON DRECOLL — Capuchon 
du bal in orange louisine covered with 
black Chantilly ; orange liberty ribbon. 
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MAISON BECHOFF - DAVID — 


Calling gown in 





blue pastel cloth 


trimmed with straps froncés; yoke in 
cream guipure; knot in black velvet. 
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A scene from “The Walls of Jericho” at the Savoy. 


Some Dramas of the Day 


BY ACTON DAVIES 


Much -as England and America may 
differ on the point of a joke, and widely 
at variance as their ideas of light comedy 
frequently are, when it comes to a drama 
of strong human interest, a play which 
deals with life as it is to-day and really 
touches the heart, the two countries, in 
their opinion of its merits, are still quite 
as one. You could not but realize this 
fact the night at the Savoy Theatre when 
James K. Hackett and Miss Mary Man- 
nering appeared for the first time in Alfred 
Sutro’s ‘The Walls of Jericho,” a play 
which is now well towards the end of its 
second year in London. Some of the re- 
viewers could see no merit in the play at 
all, but the audience became absorbed 
and intensely interested in it from the open- 
ing of the second act. This interest, in- 
stead of decreasing as the play reached its 
big scene, grew apace, and the spell which 
the drama had laid upon the audience re- 
mained unbroken until the final curtain. 

It is easy to understand why this play 
has made such an immense success in 
London, and it is equally easy and en- 
tirely safe to predict that its success here 
will be just as great. In the first place, 


it has an every-day story, a plot which will 
appeal and interest playgoers of every 


26: 


kind. It makes as strong a bid for the 
approval of the gallery gods as it does for 
the occupants of the orchestra chairs; in a 
word, it is natural and it is human. The 
fact that this:play showed both Mr. Hack- 
ett and Miss Mannering in an entirely new 
light, and that each of them scored a 
distinct personal success, only accentuated 
the play’s triumph. Since David Belasco 
and Henry DeMille wrote “The Wife,” I 
have seen no society play which has offered 
so many points of_interest. 

Frobisher, the hero, has made a great 
fortune in Australia. When the play 
opens he has forsaken his old mining life, 
and settled down in London, married a 
Peer’s daughter, the Lady Alethea, and 
plunged into the vortex of West End 
society. That is to say, his wife and her 
family have made the plunge for him. He 
himself is bored, restless and unhappy, 
but yet so complete is his wife’s dominion 
over him that he has made no protest, 
either as to her flirtations or her extrava- 
gances. Thereason for this is early shown 
to the audience. Lady Alethea, for all her 


worldliness, really loves Frobisher, but she 
has been brought up in an entirely arti- 
ficial atmosphere, and naturally when his 
fortune enables her to live at a more ex- 
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Miss Mary Mannering in “The Walls of Jericho.” 


travagant pace than she has ever known 
before, she follows her natural bent. Dal- 
las, a good looking ne’er-do-well, is her 
constant companion. He follows her 
about in a tamed-cat sort of way, which 
gets on Frobisher’s nerves. Once or 
twice he protests to his wife about her in- 
timacy with him, but Lady Alethea assures 
him that they are merely old, old friends, 
and that he, from all points of view, is 
perfectly harmless. 

An old friend of Frobisher’s, Hanky 
Bannister, turns up from Queensland, 
where in the old days they had starved 
and worked and found gold together. 
Bannister immediately falls head over 
heels in love with Lady Alethea’s younger 
sister, Lady Lucy. A very cunning, 
worldly, and thoroughly up-to-date young 
person is this same Lady Lucy. Frobisher 
tries to throw cold water on his friend’s 
infatuation, because, as he says himself, 
he hates to see another good man made a 
fool of. In the second act, Dallas, for- 
getting for the moment his tamed-cat pro- 


pensities, makes violent love to Lady 


Alethea. Smarting from this insult, she 
turns him out of the house, just as her hus- 











band enters the room. He says nothing, 
but the wife passes a night of agony, fear- 
ing that he must have heard at least some 
parts of the altercation. Frobisher goes 
to his club and remains there over night. 

The third act finds Lady Alethea pacing 
the floor in suspense the next morning. 
No word has come from him. It is the 
first time they have ever been separated 
for more than a few hours. To add to her 
misery she has had desperately bad luck 
at bridge lately, and her gambling debts 
are accumulating thick and fast. In her 
extremity she rushes to the nursery to see 
her baby boy, and during her absence 
Frobisher and his friend Bannister enter 
the library. Frobisher is still trying to 
persuade Bannister not to marry Lucy. 
He confesses to his friend that he now 
realizes for the first time that his wife has 
married him only for his money. While 
they are talking a butler enters with a note 
for Lady Alethea from Dallas, who, the 
butler says, is waiting for an answer down- 
stairs. 

“Send Mr. Dallas up here,” says Fro- 
bisher. Dallas enters the room to find 
himself confronted by the two men. Fro- 
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James K. Hackett in “ The Walls of Jericho.” 
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DRAMAS OF THE DAY 





DeWolf Hopper and company in “Happyland.” 


bisher has torn open the note, but has not 
taken it out of the envelope. Turning to 
Dallas he exclaims: 

“This is a note that you wrote to my 
wife.” 

“Yes,” says Dallas, doggedly, “and you 
have read it.” 

“No,” says Frobisher, “Y’ve left that for 
youtodo. You’re going to read it to us.” 
He hands Dallas the note peremptorily. 
Dallas starts to tear it in two, but Bannis- 
ter, jumping into the picture, promptly 
stays his hand. Dallas, realizing that the 
game is up, finally reads the note. It be- 
gins, ““My dear Alethea,” and shows 
clearly that the man has made a fool of 
himself, but at the same time, that the 
woman has not really been compromised. 
Having read the note Dallas is conducted 
downstairs by Bannister and shown out of 
the house. 

Frobisher sends for his wife. She en- 
ters the room, and the climax of the play 
begins. He hands her the note, tells her 
that he had overheard the interview of 
yesterday, and spares no pains in relating 
to her how he has treated Dallas. The 
wife declares that she already had turned 
Dallas out of the house. She asserts her 
innocence, and he believes her, but it does 
not stay the fury of his rage. Ina speech 
some six or seven minutes long the furious 
Queenslander denounces the whole rotten 
fabric of West End society, and finally 
ends by telling her that he is going to save 





her from it all. His house, his horses, his 
country estate, all are to be sold. He, she 
and their little baby are to sail for Queens- 
land within a week. Staggered and 
amazed by this new view of her husband’s 
character, and smarting under his re- 
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lames K. Hackett and Miss Mary Mannering in 
“The Walls of Jericho.” 
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Scene from “Happyland.” 


marks, Lady Alethea refuses to accompany 
him. “In that case, then,’ says the hus- 
band, “‘my boy and I will go alone.” 
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Scene from “Just Out of College.” 


The fourth act takes place on the day 
before his sailing. He has come to his 
wife to take possession of the boy. He 
finds her a wreck of her former self; so dis- 
tracted at the prospect of losing her child 
that she is on the verge of a serious illness. 
Her appearance touches Frobisher’s heart, 
and he tells her that for a year at least she 
may keep the child. Then he holds out 
his hand to say good-bye to her, and the 
Lady Alethea, breaking down, begs that 
she may be taken with him. 

Those playgoers who have seen Miss 
Mannering only as dainty Janice Meri- 
dith or bonnie Rose Trelawney, will be 
amazed by the power and womanliness 
which she displays in this most difficult 
réle, and Mr. Hackett’s work is notable 
for quiet sincerity and manliness. He 
has been playing impossible swashbuckler 
characters so long that it is a delightful 
surprise to find him in a réle which per- 
mits him to seem really human. 


“Happyland,” the new comic opera by 
Reginald DeKoven and Fred Rankin, is 
another of the real successes of the new 
season. Produced at the Lyric with De- 

















Wolf Hopper in the leading réle, it has 
been drawing crowded houses ever since 
the first performance. It-is a genuine 
comic opera, with charming melodies and 
no end of legitimate fun—a welcome re- 
lief from the musical truck which has been 
handed out to New York audiences for 
the last few seasons. Its author, Fred 
Rankin, lived only long enough to score 
his first real metropolitan success. On 
the night of the first performance at the 
Lyric, he was so ill that he was obliged to 
go home before the end of the play. He 
never saw “‘Happyland” again, for stricken 
by typhoid fever he died a fortnight later. 
The greatest success in the opera has been 
scored by its tiny little prima donna, 
Miss Marguerite Clarke. This diminu- 
tive little creature, the smallest prima 
donna that Mr. Hopper has ever had in 
his support, tinier than Miss Edna Wal- 
lace or Miss Della Fox, danced and sang 
her way into the audience’s heart instan- 
taneously. She is charming. 

Ecstaticus, king of Elysia, is so abom- 
inably bored with happiness that, his peo- 
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Miss Marguerite Clark as Sylvia in “Happyland,” 
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Eugene Jephson and Joseph Wheelock, Jr. 


ple being in the same boat, he determines 
to find a crumpled rose-leaf somewhere, 
and therefore orders the entire unmarried 
population to become engaged at once. 
Love, he argues, is the one thing which 
may raise Cain for them, or put spots on 
the ecstatic sun of their existence. Sphin- 
kus, the King’s. right-hand man, is a pro- 
fessional keeper of secrets. That is to 
say, on paying him a certain sum of money 
you may breathe your secret into his ear 
trumpet and he will retain it in his safe- 
deposit memory until such time as you 
choose to call for it again. The King, in 
a moment of confidence, disgorges his 
secret, which is to the effect that for eight- 
een years he has fooled his people into the 
belief that he had a young son and heir to 
the throne. He now breathes into the 
ear trumpet that his child isn’t a boy at 
all, but alittle girl, the Princess Sylvia, 
who has been kept immmiured in a convent, 
where she has never set eyes upon a man. 
But here comes the ruck. To-morrow 
will be Sylvia’s eighteenth birthday. 
Owing to a contract made by Ecstaticus 
many years before, the King of Altruria 
is to send his daughter to marry the sup- 
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John Westley, Henry E. Dixey, Carlotta Nillson and Lee Baker in “ The Man on the Box.” 


posed young Prince on his eighteenth 
birthday. ‘To-morrow is the fatal day. 
The father awaits the arrival of the Prin- 
cess from the convent in fear and trem- 
bling. 

The situation is complicated by the fact 
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Scene from “Just Out of College.” 








that Altruria’s King has sent word that 
Fortunatis, the crown prince of Fortunia, 
is very anxious to marry his daughter, and 
has intimated that unless the King of 
Elysia gets a move on and has the wed- 
ding performed at once there are going to 
be international complications with a good 
deal of interurban warfare and general 
rough-house on the side. LEcstaticus, in 
desperation, decides that he will dress the 
Princess Sylvia in boy’s clothes, marry 
her to the other Princess and let it go at 
that. After that, he explains to himself, 
he can easily take refuge in his cyclone 
cellar. But before this scheme can be 
carried out, Prince Fortunatis arrives, 
scales the wall of the little girl’s prison 
house, sets her at liberty, and falls vio- 
lently in love with her, all in the course of 
one sad sweet song. He, imagining that 
she is Altruria’s daughter, insists that they 
get married atonce. The little girl, seeing 
that he is the first man that she has ever 
looked at except her father, finds him 
such a vast improvement upon her parent 
that she agrees to become his bride at 
once. She doesn’t know what it means, 
she says, but she is perfectly willing to do 
anything to oblige him. They elope, and 
the subsequent proceedings are according 
to all the accepted traditions of comic 
opera. It is many seasons since Reginald 
DeKoven has turned out so blithe and 
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artistic a score as “Happyland.” 


settings are uncommonly beautiful, and | 


Mr. Hopper has a réle which fits him ex- 
ceedingly well. 


The instantaneous failure of George | 
made that | 


” 


Ade’s ‘‘The Bad Samaritan, 
young man and hitherto wholly successful 
author approach his next New York first 
night in fear and trembling. But his 


latest piece, “Just Out of College,” now | 
playing at the Lyceum, has no such cruel @ 
fate in store for him as was “The Bad | 


Samaritan’s.” People will not pass it by 


on the other side, but are much more | 


likely to stop and buy tickets at the box- 
office. It cannot rank with either “The 
College Widow” or the ‘‘Sultan of Sulu,” 
but there is enough good fun in it to insure 
a very jolly evening. At the samc time, 
though he may be thankful for the measure 
of success which it has scored, this play 
should make Mr. Ade realize that before 
he makes another production he should 
study hard both on stage construction and 
stage technique. His humor is spontane- 
ous and nearly always exhilarating. His 
characterizations, when he is wise enough 
to steer clear of old farce-comedy types, 
almost invariably ring true. But in spite 
of the capital theme which he has invented 
for “Just Out of College,” he has not car- 
ried it out in a consistent or artistic way. 

Young Swinger, the hero, delightfully 
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Sydney Booth, Marie Nordstrom, Carlotta Nillson and Henry E. Dixey in “ The Man on the Box.” 
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Miss Carlotta Nillson. 


played by Joseph Wheelock, Jr., is just out 
of college. He falls madly in love with Miss 
Pickering, the daughter of the head of the 
pickle trust. He goes to Pickering, tells 
him that he hasn’t got a cent, and asks 
him for his daughter’s hand. Pickering, 
who is the absolute type of old man Gra- 
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ham in George Lorimer’s “Letters of a 
Self-made Merchant to His Son,” is com- 
pletely flabbergasted by the young man’s 
cheek. But, as he says himself, he always 
did admire nerve, so he proposes a plan 
to the youth. The pickle magnate offers 
to give him a chance to win the girl. He 
will lend him $5,000 for three months to 
see how much money he can make with 
that capital. In the meantime, of course, 
it is agreed that he cannot see the girl. 
The boy scorns the offer magnificently, 
the old man blinks his eyes in wonder. 
Then the boy explains that it is a fine prop- 
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Henry E. Dixey. 


osition, only the gate money isn’t nearly 
large enough. He considers that in order 
to do justice to himself, the pickle man 
ought to lend him $100,000. Almost 
apoplectic by this time at his audacity, 
the old man agrees, gives him a check for 
the amount, tells him to get out and not 
let him set eyes on him until three months 
from that day. 

Swinger, all this time, is quite in ignor- 








ance of the old man’s line of business. 
The first person he runs into is the woman 
who used to run the boarding-house where 
he lived at college. She confides to him 
that she has gone into business for herself 
and that if she could only find a man 
willing to back her to the extent of $100,- 
ooo, she could revolutionize the entire 
pickle trade inside of three months. 
Swinger blithely tells her that he’s her 
man. With “Death to the Pickle Trust” 
as their joint motto, they buy up all the 
most prominent space in the food show, 
and make such a tremendous splurge that 
within exactly three months’ time to the 
very day, old man Pickering comes tear- 
ing into the office, figuratively on his knees, 
willing to buy them out at any cost, or 
take them into the trust as partners. 
When Pickering and young Swinger meet 
face to face, and the old man realizes that 
the young man has done him, there comes 
a climax of which any playwright might 
be proud. Needless to add, there is a 
young Mrs. Swinger before the curtain 
falls in the last act. The great success in 
this piece has been scored by Eugene 
Jephson, whose characterization of old 
man Pickering is simply inimitable. It 
is as fine a portrayal of a bluff, good- 
hearted American business man as the 
stage has ever shown. 


Down at the little Madison Square 
Theatre, success has perched once more, 
and in Grace Livingston Furniss’ drama- 
tization of Harold MacGrath’s “The Man 
on the Box,” Henry E. Dixey and Miss 
Carlotta Nillson are the chief players in 
a genuine comedy-hit. Miss Nillson’s 
delightful work comes as a good deal of a 
surprise, for hitherto she had scored only 
in lachrymose or emotional réles. But she 
handles this comedy-heroine as daintily 
as if the part were made of thistledown. 
Performances like hers and Mr: Dixey’s 
make one realize what a rare good thing 
comedy acting is. To tell the story of the 
play would merely be to infringe on Mr. 
MacGrath’s copyright of his novel, for the 
play follows the plot of the book most 
religiously. 


